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For  Perseverence 

To  Mr.  Stanley  Driscoll  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Play  Shop  we  offer  congratu¬ 
lations.  Their  recent  production  of  three 
one-act  plays,  entirely  staged,  directed  and 
played  by  students,  was  the  result  of  long 
weeks  of  preparation  marked  by  difficul¬ 
ties  and  discouragements  courageously 
overcome. 

Their  experiment  was  a  risky  one.  Many 
were  sceptical  of  their  ability  to  stage  a 
successful  production  all  by  themselves. 
But  they  did  it  and  did  it  well.  We  have 
always  considered  dramatics  one  of  the 
most  valuable  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  training  in  diction,  voice,  and  graceful 
bearing  is  invaluable  in  the  education  of 
a  gentleman.  But  when  you  add  to  this 
the  elements  of  individual  initiative  and 
responsibility,  as  is  done  in  the  Play  Shop, 
the  value,  to  our  minds,  is  trebled. 

Forty  Days 

The  current  disfavor  in  which  all  preach¬ 
ing  is  held,  especially  when  undertaken  by 
students,  cannot  dissuade  us  from  express¬ 
ing  a  few  thoughts  occasioned  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  once  again  of  the  holy  season  of 
Lent. 

Every  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  familiar  with  the  Lenten  regulations  and 
the  recommendations  for  the  season’s  ob¬ 
servance  outlined  every  year  by  the  law¬ 
ful  pastors.  No  Catholic  is  ignorant  of 
the  spiritual  purpose  of  the  institution  of 
this  forty-day  period  of  penance. 

But  one  can  reflect  with  profit  upon  the 
purely  human  significance  of  the  matter. 


The  Church  is  the  eternal  custodian  of 
divine  revelation.  In  her,  as  such,  men 
find  truth.  But  more,  the  Church  pos¬ 
sesses  the  key  to  the  problem  of  living, 
because  her  laws  are  founded  on  a  true 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Whether  men  approach  her  as  the  custodi¬ 
an  of  revelation  or  as  an  authority  on  the 
rules  of  the  game,  she  is  a  trustworthy 
source  of  knowledge. 

Taking  the  matter  of  self-discipline 
from  a  purely  human  point  of  view,  we 
can  assert  that  it  is  a  logical  necessity  to 
man’s  dualistic  nature.  The  most  elemen¬ 
tary  psychological  observation  reveals  two 
distinct  forces  in  man:  the  vital  urge  of 
his  natural  appetites,  which  tend  to  excess; 
and  the  restraint  or  braking  force,  which 
we  recognize  as  an  activity  of  the  will. 

The  tendency  of  man’s  appetites  to  ex¬ 
cess  is  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  a  well 
ordered  life.  But  man  is  endowed  with  a 
faculty  of  intelligence  to  aid  him  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  incompatibility  of  such  excess 
with  his  nature  as  a  rational  being,  and 
he  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  will  by 
which  he  can  exercise  control  over  his 
appetites.  To  his  intellect  and  will  the 
Church  offers  the  support  of  grace  and  her 
revelation  of  the  law. 

A  Catholic  practises  self-mortification 
during  Lent  because  the  Church  requires  it. 
But  an  intelligent  Catholic  can  have  an 
additional  motive.  For  he  can  realize 
that  his  voluntary  self-discipline  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  exercise  in  the  program  of  his 
life.  To  him  the  season  of  Lent,  its  liturgy 
and  attendant  ceremonies,  have  a  fuller 
meaning  and  bring  a  fuller  satisfaction 
and  peace. 

With  Customary  Vehemence 

The  judges  of  The  Stylus  short  story 
contest  protest  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 
task  to  select  the  winners.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  they  were  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Sullivan,  of  Junior  A,  and  Mr.  Paul  F. 
Burns,  of  Sophomore  B.S. 

Unfortunately,  the  norms  by  which  the  * 
modem  short  story  is  judged  vary  consid- 
(Continued  on  Page  217) 
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JL  HE  first  month  of  the  new  year 
was  coming  to  its  close  when  George  Santayana,  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  and  author  of  some  twenty 
books,  published  The  Last  Puritan.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
valedictory  of  an  unquestionably  great  but  extremely  perplexed 
mind  to  the  only  world  of  which  he  is  absolutely  sure.  It  is 
Santayana’s  last  will  and  testament — his  final  word  to  man. 

Sweeping  in  its  scope  and  terrifically  honest  in  its  approach, 
this  first  novel — if  we  may  call  it  a  novel — presents  with  great 
force  and  clarity  the  various  problems  of  human  existence. 
The  American  critics — startled  by  what  Time  calls  “a  piece 
of  intellectual  audacity  without  precedent  in  U.  S.  literature” — 
hail  the  publication  of  The  Last  Puritan  as  a  major  literary 
event.  Many  critics  believe  that  it  will  unquestionably  be 
the  outstanding  book  of  1936.  And  many  further  believe  that 
it  will  win  for  itself  a  front-rank  position  in  the  library  of 
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permanent  American  literature.  Already  it  has  been  favorably 
compared  with  Hawthorne’s  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Henry  Adams’ 
Education  and  Samuel  Butler’s  The  Way  of  All  Flesh. 

The  importance  of  The  Last  Puritan  was  immediately  grasped 
by  all  reviewers  with  a  surprising  unanimity.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Books,  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  and 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  gave  it  the  front  page 
position.  The  editors  of  Time,  distinguished  for  their  particu¬ 
larly  delicate  sense  of  news  values  even  in  artistic  spheres, 
placed  S.  J.  Woolf’s  drawing  of  Santayana  on  the  front  cover 
of  their  magazine  and  devoted  almost  six  columns  of  space 
to  the  book  and  Clifton  Fadiman  of  The  New  Yorker  imme¬ 
diately  placed  the  book  on  the  list  of  required  reading.  And 
similar  treatment  was  given  by  all  other  literary-critical  reviews. 

The  book  has  already  caught  the  fancy  of  the  reading  public. 
In  the  short  space  of  three  weeks  more  than  85,000  copies 
were  sold.  This  is  an  extraordinary  circulation.  On  February 
ninth  the  book  had  not  even  been  placed  on  The  Herald 
Tribune’s  list  of  “What  America  Is  Reading.”  And  yet  one 
week  later  it  was  the  number  twelve  fiction  book  of  the  nation. 
In  a  week  it  had  leaped  from  nowhere  to  a  best-selling  novel. 
And  by  the  time  this  article  is  published  we  feel  sure  that 
it  will  be  leading  the  fiction  field. 

Santayana,  an  exile  from  the  United  States  and  from  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  modern 
intellectuals.  Born  in  Madrid,  Spain,  December  16,  1863, 
he  was  brought  to  Boston  at  the  age  of  9  where  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard.  When  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  courses  at  Harvard  he  went  to  Germany  to  continue 
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his  studies.  He  returned  to  Harvard  as  an  instructor  in  phil¬ 
osophy  at  the  age  of  26.  His  fellow  philosophers  at  the  time 
included  the  famed  Josiah  Royce  and  Hugo  Munsterburg. 
He  soon  began  to  write  and  a  steady  stream  of  books  has  flown 
from  his  pen  ever  since.  Santayana  became  heir  to  a  fortune 
in  1912.  He  immediately  resigned  from  Harvard  and  went 
to  Oxford  where  he  remained  for  a  few  years.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  World  War  he  left  for  Paris,  and  finally 
ended  up  in  an  obscure  hotel  room  in  Rome,  where  he  has 
spent  the  past  twelve  years. 

Possessed  of  a  brilliant  reputation  among  Harvard  men, 
Santayana  has  been  the  most  prolific  of  American  philosophers. 
He  has  written  twenty  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry  and  his 
five  volume  treatise,  “The  Life  of  Human  Reason,”  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  last  word  on  this  subject  in  many  circles — but  not 
ours.  He  is  a  brilliant  writer  and  his  prose  is  tremendously 
powerful — almost  Homeric  in  spots.  Santayana  does  not  know 
precisely  what  he  believes  in,  but  he  would  like  very  much  to 
believe  in  something.  His  abandonment  of  a  brilliant  academic 
career  at  Harvard  was  the  high  point  in  the  colorful  incidents 
that  dot  his  life  and  is  extremely  expressive  of  his  attitude. 

We  believe  The  Last  Puritan  is  a  truly  great  literary  and 
social  document.  It  is  a  great  literary  document  because  it 
reveals  that  Santayana  is  one  of  the  great  living  prose  stylists 
and  it  is  a  great  social  document  because  it  states  with  terrify¬ 
ing  clarity  the  problem  of  the  sensitive  soul  which  is  seemingly 
incapable  of  postulating  a  future  life.  So  significant  is  The 
Last  Puritan  as  a  social  and  literary  document  that  it  has 
led  Ellen  Glasgow  to  say  of  it:  “To  know  what  a  reader  thinks 
of  this  remarkable  memoir  in  the  form  of  a  novel  would  give 
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me  a  finer  understanding  of  his  mental  or  moral  susceptibilities 
than  I  would  gather  from  a  casual  acquaintance  of  many 
years  ...  for  we  have  here,  at  the  rare,  right  moment,  an 
analysis  of  our  civilization  by  .  .  .  the  greatest  contemporary 
master  of  English  prose.” 

While  many  critics  have  already  fallen  into  the  error  of 
thinking  that  this  book  is  a  condemnation  of  puritanism  or 
a  defense  of  puritanism,  it  is  in  reality  neither  a  condemnation 
of  anything  nor  a  defense  of  anything.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  utterance  of  a  perplexed  soul  who  honestly  considers  the 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  human  existence  offered  by  various 
philosophies  and  various  creeds  and  cannot  accept  any  of  them. 
Santayana  poses  the  question:  “How  can  one  be  happy  in  this 
world?”  And  the  story  of  The  Last  Puritan  is  the  story  of 
the  man  who  goes'  in  quest  of  happiness  and  finds  that  no  creed 
nor  philosophy  can  bring  it  to  him. 

We  have  observed  that  most  of  the  readers  of  The  Last 
Puritan  can  see  in  this  book  cogent  arguments  for  the  particular 
philosophies  which  they  hold.  In  fact  each  reader  seems  to 
feel  that  after  all  is  said  and  done  Santayana  has  a  hankering 
preference  for  the  reader’s  philosophy  of  life.  And  while  we 
may  have  been  committing  the  same  error,  we  came  away  from 
the  book  with  the  very  distinct  feeling  that  Santayana  was  close 
to  Catholicism.  We  felt  that  Santayana  saw  in  Catholicism 
the  best  solution.  And  yet,  a  very  competent  Catholic  critic 
whose  intelligence  we  deeply  respect,  says  that  he  cannot  accept 
The  Last  Puritan  as  an  argument  for  Catholicism.  However, 
we  believe  this  much  is  clear:  Santayana  wishes  to  find  the 
road  to  happiness.  That  is  the  quest  of  his  hero.  And  yet, 
the  happiest  characters  in  the  book  are  the  Catholics.  At  least, 
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they  have  solved  the  problem  for  themselves — even  if  Santayana 
and  the  last  Puritan  haven’t.  And  while  we  may  be  guilty 
of  the  same  fault  as  the  other  readers,  nevertheless  we  still 
believe  that  Santayana  is  quite  close  to  Catholicism.  At  least 
we  feel  that  he  would  admit  that  it  is  the  best  solution. 

The  book,  which  Santayana  has  termed  “a  memoir  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,”  is  the  story  of  Oliver  Alden,  sincere,  sensitive, 
intellectual,  frustrated,  doomed  to  a  melancholy,  cold  and 
bitterly  fruitless  existence;  Peter  Alden,  his  father,  wealthy, 
well-meaning,  weak  and  pitiable;  Jim  Darnley,  bright,  robust, 
mannish,  unscrupulous;  and  Mario  Van  de  Weyer,  merry, 
intelligent,  warm,  charming,  elegant  and  slightly  sophisticated. 
Around  these  characters  is  told  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
a  man  who  was  seeking  happiness  and  could  not  find  it.  There 
are  other  characters  in  the  book,  but  these  are  the  really  im¬ 
portant  ones  because  they  represent  background  and  possible 
modes  of  existence  and,  after  all,  that  is  what  Oliver  sought — a 
mode  of  existence. 

Santayana  recounts  minutely  the  various  incidents  in  the 
career  of  Oliver  Alden.  But  he  describes  with  infinitely  more 
minuteness  the  reactions  of  his  hero  to  these  incidents,  for  it 
is  the  soul  state  of  his  hero  that  he  is  concerned  with  and  not 
mere  externals.  Structurally  the  book  derives  its  novel  form 
from  the  description  of  characters  and  incidents  as  our  hero 
comes  down  through  the  years:  his  New  England  ancestors; 
his  birth  in  the  typical  New  England  town  of  Great  Falls, 
Connecticut;  his  early  education  at  the  hands  of  Fraulein 
Irma,  bright,  young  and  romantic  German  girl;  his  further 
education  at  Great  Falls  High  School  where  his  excellence  in 
studies  and  sports  are  the  only  things  that  keep  the  rest  of 
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the  students  from  calling  him  a  “snob;”  his  visit  to  his  father’s 
yacht  where  the  great  awakening  takes  place;  his  deep  friend¬ 
ship  for  Jim  Darnley;  the  summer  at  Eton;  his  father’s  suicide; 
his  friendship  with  Mario  Van  de  Weyer,  his  cousin;  the  years 
at  Williams  and  the  year  at  Harvard;  his  love  for  Edith,  the 
New  York  society  girl;  his  love  for  Rose,  Jim  Darnley’s  sister; 
his  death.  These  were  the  various  milestones  of  Oliver  Alden’s 
career;  but,  these  milestones  were  nothing — it  was  the  mill¬ 
stone  of  human  reaction  to  incidents  that  hurt. 

And  his  reactions  were  his  worries — his  problem.  The  whole 
crux  of  Oliver’s  life  is  stated  in  thoughts  evoked  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  his  father.  He  thinks:  “The  lion  and  the  eagle 
were  ideal  in  their  way.  So  were  the  gazelle  and  the  lark 
in  theirs.  Who  would  say  which  was  better?  Better  in  what 
sense,  according  to  what  standard?  In  one  mood  you  might 
say:  Better  be  like  Jim  Darnley,  fleshly,  since  you  are  living 
in  the  flesh,  hard  enough,  coarse  enough,  loose  enough  to  feel 
at  home  in  the  crowd.  In  another  mood  you  may  say, — No. 
Better  be  like  Mario,  refined  by  nature,  clear  as  crystal,  merry 
without  claims,  brave  without  armour,  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field  or  the  lilies  of  Eton.  Or  yet  in  another  mood,  why  not 
think  it  better  to  be  as  Oliver  himself  was,  burdened  but  strong, 
groping  but  faithful,  desolate  but  proud?  It  was  a  foolish 
debate:  free  and  infinite  spirit,  in  a  free  and  infinite  world 
could  never  stop  short  at  any  point  and  say:  This  is  truly 
right,  this  is  perfect,  this  is  supreme.  Perhaps  the  whole 
pilgrimage  of  spirit  was  the  only  goal  of  spirit,  the  only  home 
of  truth.  But  what  was  he  saying?  A  goal?  A  home  of  truth? 
Was  there  anything  here  but  chaos  and  a  welter  of  impulses, 
a  truth  composed  of  illusions,  a  home  all  perpetual  unrest.” 
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And  this  is  the  fundamental  problem  which  Santayana  poses 
and  re-poses  through  600  long  pages.  Oliver  Alden  continually 
gropes  for  something  stable,  an  abode  of  peace  and  quiet,  if 
not  happiness,  where  he  can  rest  and  be  free  from  the  buffeting 
of  nature  which  is  composed  of  nothing  but  “hard  facts.” 

Santayana  himself  offers  no  solution  to  this  problem,  because 
he  can  find  no  solution.  We  must  admit  that  the  problem  is 
insoluble  if  we  fail  to  postulate  a  future  life.  And  Oliver 
Alden  does  not.  If  we  reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  then  we  cast  away  the  only  stable  thing  that  can  make 
happy  an  existence  in  this  “vale  of  tears.”  Without  this  there 
can  be  no  starting  point  and  no  finish  and  we  must  conclude 
as  Oliver  did  that  “the  pilgrimage  itself  is  the  goal.”  Oliver 
could  not  postulate  a  future  life.  He  asks:  “Why  does  ex¬ 
perience  leave  us  so  desolate,  so  puzzled,  so  tired,  that  like 
Plato  and  Plotinus  and  the  Christian  saints  we  must  look  to 
some  imaginary  heaven  or  some  impossible  utopia  for  encour¬ 
agement  and  for  peace?”  And  the  answer  is,  of  course,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  life  is  a  trial  and  the  heaven  is  not  so  imaginary 
and  the  utopia  is  not  so  impossible.  Oliver  thought  that  he 
should  have  that  imaginary  heaven  and  impossible  utopia  right 
here  on  earth  which  is  certainly  a  lot  more  ridiculous  than 
postulating  that  heaven  as  the  reward  for  one’s  enduring  the 
trials  of  experience  or  life. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  Santayana’s  book  proves  it  is  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  this  life  without  accept¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  trial  and  reward.  Those  characters 
which  reject  it  are  melancholy  and  tormented.  And  such 
characters  fall  into  three  distinct  classes:  the  weak  and  the 
pitiable  wrecks  who  have  fallen  before  the  buffetings  of  nature 
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like  Peter  Alden;  those  whose  heads  are  bloody  but  unbowed, 
as  was  Oliver’s;  and  those  who  try  not  to  care  and  who  endeavor 
to  make  the  most  of  a  poor  thing  like  Jim  Darnley. 

The  happiest  character  in  the  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
Mario  Van  de  Weyer,  a  Catholic.  While  Santayana  makes 
no  explicit  statement  as  to  Mario’s  beliefs  and  practises,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  quite  patent  that  this  youngster  is  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  Catholicism  which  takes  life  as  a  trial  and  a  tribu¬ 
lation  and  makes  the  most  of  it — so  that  happiness  is  attain¬ 
able.  Santayana  says  of  him:  “Mario  was  all  laughter, 
appreciation  and  enjoyment;  he  found  all  the  food  good  and 
all  the  girls  pretty;  and  all  the  sayings  of  the  country  ‘char¬ 
acters’  seemed  to  amuse  him  vastly  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Yet  behind  this  joyousness  there  seemed  a  strange  detachment; 
perhaps  it  was  the  detachment  that  made  the  joyousness  pos¬ 
sible.  .  .  .  Mario  saw  everything  in  comic  relief  ...  he  seemed 
to  have  in  himself  some  secret  ballast,  something  solid  in 
reserve,  enabling  him  to  play  the  fool  safely  at  the  top  of  his 
bent.”  Thus  Mario  has  stability  and  happiness — it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  these  things  that  Oliver  seeks.  And  Mario  is  tremen¬ 
dously  Catholic. 

The  greatest  error  that  the  critics  have  made  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  The  Last  Puritan  is  the  labeling  of  Mario  as 
“pagan.”  They  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Mario  is  a 
Catholic — slightly  wild  perhaps — but  nevertheless  truly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  great  gusto  for  life  that  only  Catholicism  can 
give — a  modern  edition  of  Francois  Villon — a  character  that 
would  no  doubt  tickle  the  heart  of  a  Chesterton  or  a  Belloc 
or  anyone  who  preaches  the  cause  of  a  jolly  yet  serious 
Catholicism. 
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The  first  meeting  of  Oliver  and  Mario  would  seem  to  explain 
everything.  When  Oliver  looked  at  Mario  he  saw  “a  boy 
so  exquisitely  dressed,  so  merry,  so  unconcerned  about  every¬ 
thing,  so  innocently  sparkling,  that  to  Oliver  he  seemed  hardly 
human  at  all.” 

Mario’s  first  speech  in  the  book  proper  is  indicative  of  his 
attitude  and  his  philosophy.  He  says :  “And  they  (his  English 
masters  at  Eton)  are  horribly  nervous  because  I’m  a  Catholic, 
though  I  don’t  breathe  a  word  about  it.  They  prefer  Jews. 
You  see  they  can’t  turn  Jews:  but  they  know  that  if  they  only 
opened  their  eyes  they’d  have  to  become  Catholics — I  mean 
those  of  them  who  are  believers  at  all.” 

To  call  Mario  a  pagan  is  to  misunderstand  completely  the 
part  which  the  Catholic  Church  plays  in  life.  And  most  of 
the  critics  do  not  know  what  part  that  is. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  whole  problem  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  is  an  insoluble  one  for  Santayana.  But  a  reading  of  the 
book  will  lead,  we  believe,  to  the  conclusion  stated  above, 
namely,  that  Catholicism  provides  the  best  solution  to  that 
problem.  While  the  happiness  of  the  Catholics  in  the  book 
may  be  one  proof  of  this  statement,  yet  another  even  more 
cogent  proof  can  be  worked  out  from  the  reasonings  of  the 
author  as  expressed  through  the  characters  themselves. 

Santayana  says  in  one  place:  “There  is  one  and  only  one 
thorough,  consistent,  realistic,  encyclopaedic  expression  of 
faith  in  the  human  heart.  It  is  Catholic  dogma:  the  dogma 
that  God  has  become  man,  actually  and  historically  and  for¬ 
ever,  with  all  that  is  involved  in  that  mystery.  Any  revisions 
and  reforms  of  Catholic  faith  are  backslidings  into  heathenism; 
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they  deny,  in  some  measure,  the  supremacy  of  the  human  heart 
and  of  the  supernatural:  and  in  that  measure  they  lead  back, 
covertly  but  inevitably,  to  the  heathen  highway  of  a  feigned 
conformity  and  a  real  despair.  And  while  I  admit  that  heathen 
philosophers  may  judge  a  supernatural  re-instatement  of  the 
human  heart  to  be  a  pathetic  fallacy,  yet  the  believer  in  a 
divine  heart  is  not  without  many  a  confirmation  of  his  faith 
by  his  own  experience  and  by  the  fruits  which  this  faith  has 
always  borne  among  the  faithful.”  And  while  Oliver  finds  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  and  a  future 
life,  nevertheless  he  is  forced  to  conclude,  at  the  end  of  his 
long  pilgrimage,  that  without  these  things  there  can  be  no  joy. 
And  the  reason  Oliver  rejected  these  things  was:  “these  sys¬ 
tems  had  no  historical  or  cosmological  truth :  their  ground  and 
their  justification  was  only  human  and  psychological.”  But 
Oliver  never  went  to  the  bother  of  investigating  the  historical 
or  cosmological  truth  of  these  systems.  It  is  too  bad  that  he 
did  not,  for  he  might  very  well  have  become  a  Catholic.  And 
perhaps  he  might  have,  for  as  Mario  says  when  Oliver’s  life 
is  over  and  past: 

“Yes,  and  I  think  he  would  surely  have  become  a  Catholic 
if  he  had  lived  long  enough.” 

But  Santayana  says  “No.”  Oliver  couldn’t  become  a  Cath¬ 
olic  because  “his  imagination  wasn’t  lordly  and  firm  enough 
to  set  up  a  second  world  over  against  this  one,  and  positively 
believe  in  it.  He  distrusted  doubleness,  but  he  wouldn’t  admit 
chaos.” 

But — that  was  precisely  what  he  got:  chaos. 
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Incidental  Music 


By  George  McDonough 


IT  was  strange  that  he  had  never 
noticed  how  barren  and  bleak  the  College  could  be  at  this 
hour.  Deficient  in  three  subjects,  the  Dean  had  told  him. 
Everything  was  so  confusing;  and  if  only  he  could  lay  hold 
of  a  definite  emotion,  somehow  the  tension  would  be  broken. 
Strange,  too,  the  employees  in  the  lunchroom.  He  had  hardly 
considered  them  as  people,  but  always  as  machines,  hands 
turning  the  spigot  of  the  coffee  urn,  voices  to  be  answered 
methodically.  Now  he  wished  he  had  their  confidence,  or 
some  common  ground  to  stand  upon  with  them.  But  they 
were  too  practical  to  linger  and  sympathize  with  him  who  had 
an  eternity  of  time  into  which  he  might  talk.  A  wave  of 
revulsion  swept  over  his  brow,  damp  with  a  light  sweat.  If 
he  could  but  go  to  them  and  tell  them  of  his  new-born  humili¬ 
ty,  shake  hands,  and  vanish  forever.  But  they  would  look 
at  each  other  in  consternation  and  say  that  he  must  be  crazy. 

The  summons  to  the  Dean’s  office  had  come  as  a  distinct 
shock.  He  recalled  the  various  conjectures  that  had  flown 
through  his  mind  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  the 
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rotunda.  Perhaps  they  were  aware  of  last  Wednesday  night 
over  at  the  village;  with  wrinkled  brow  he  had  counted  his 
“cuts.”  A  call  from  home!  a  short  suspension  at  most,  but 
hardly  this.  “Very  sorry,”  the  Dean  had  said,  “duty  ...  too 
bad  .  .  .  next  year  perhaps.”  Great  fellow,  the  Dean.  It 
was  simply  that  there  had  to  be  a  hangman  and  the  Dean 
was  the  choice  of  the  Fates. 

He  knew  he  would  never  come  back.  It  was  all  for  the 
best,  perhaps.  He  would  let  his  younger  brother  get  the 
degree.  It  was  just  that  his  mother  had  expected  so  much 
of  him.  She  would  be  at  home  now,  alone.  No,  he  could 
not  go  home.  The  last  time  he  had  “cut,”  he  had  gone  home 
at  about  this  time.  His  mother  was  dozing,  day-dreaming 
more  than  anything  else,  at  the  window  of  her  sitting-room. 
Cutheen,  the  Angora,  lay  worshipfully  at  her  feet.  When 
he  had  called  out  “Mom”  in  a  low  voice,  the  shock  over¬ 
whelmed  her,  bringing  on  a  fainting  spell,  and  driving  her 
from  the  sunlight  of  her  window  to  the  cold  confinement  of 
her  massive  bed.  He  certainly  bungled  things  that  day.  He 
knew  that  there  was  the  only  place  he  now  wanted  to  be, 
but  he  also  knew  he  could  not  go  there  as  yet.  She  would 
understand.  His  father  wouldn’t.  She  would  take  his  head 
in  her  hands,  and  tell  him  it  was  alright,  and  that  he  would 
never  be  in  want,  so  long  as  she  was  his  mother.  A  hard 
lump  lodged  in  his  throat.  He  strained  to  keep  back  the 
tears.  If  he  could  only  take  her  away  with  him  to  some 
home  in  the  mountains,  away  from  his  nagging  family.  Oh, 
he  loved  her  so;  his  heart  was  breaking. 

How  unconcerned  these  steam-room  workers  were!  They 
went  about  their  work,  oblivious  to  all  but  their  own  smug 
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capability.  “Cogito,  ergo  sum.”  No  more  of  that.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  had  ruined  his  chances.  If  only  he  had  heeded  the 
warning;  noted  his  precarious  position. 

That  is  a  selection  of  Tschaikovsky  they  are  playing  on 
the  radio.  He  would  have  understood,  Tschaikovsky  would. 
If  only  someone  were  here,  to  whom  he  could  talk.  He  could 
laugh  and  boast  of  his  indifference  to  it  all.  Vesti  la  giubba! 
But  no,  his  fellows  seemed  to  have  welcomed  the  inevitable 
bell,  relieving  them  from  self-conscious  goodbyes,  and,  quick 
to  answer  the  call  to  classes  and  security,  they  dashed  away. 

How  had  he  flunked?  He,  who  had  absorbed  the  vagaries 
of  Kant,  Nietzsche,  and  Locke,  was  found  wanting  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  incredibly  logical  theses  of  the  Scholastics.  He,  who 
had  read  Chaucer,  Byron,  Montaigne,  and  every  line  that 
Charles  Dickens  had  ever  written,  could  not  pierce  the 
iron-like  spirituality  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Why  hadn’t 
he  known?  Tschaikovsky  would  have  understood.  Verdi, 
too,  must  have  known  when  he  composed  that  other-worldly 
Prelude  to  La  Traviata.  Yet  other  people  flunked.  Ah,  but 
there  was  the  sting.  He  considered  himself  different. 

Would  this  period  never  end?  Time  seemed  to  have 
stopped,  as  if  to  stare  at  and  mock  him.  Strange  how  he  had 
written  recently  an  essay  for  the  college  magazine.  It  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day  now.  The  editor  had  complimented 
him.  Nice  fellow,  that  editor,  well-versed  in  the  moderns; 
his  knowledge  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  curricular 
thought.  Somehow  he  was  going  to  miss  the  old  place. 

His  mother  would  be  in  her  sitting  room.  The  Angora 
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would  be  lolling  at  her  feet,  and  would  jump  up,  frightened, 
when  he  came  in.  Oh,  how  he  loved  her!  They  had  always 
accused  him  of  having  broken  her  heart;  but  he  would  never 
have  hurt  her  knowingly.  He  would  gladly  die  for  her  at 
any  moment.  Intuitively  she  would  sense  that  something 
was  amiss,  but  first  they  would  have  lunch,  and  they  would 
have  the  whole  day  together.  Those  suspensions  in  High 
School,  and  the  occasion,  when,  though  innocent,  he  had  lied 
to  protect  his  three  chums.  She  understood;  but  oh,  how 
sharply  it  had  pained  her!  She  expected  so  much  of  him. 
But  it  was  not  too  late.  Someday  he  would  buy  her  a  huge  estate, 
and  together  they  would  spend  their  days  strolling  in  the  sun. 

If  only  someone  would  come!  Ten  more  minutes  and  the 
period  shall  have  ended.  He  thought  of  how  those  minutes 
used  to  drag.  They  would  come  then.  They  would  reiterate 
their  obituaries,  and  with  affected  zeal  rush  away  to  another 
lecture,  leaving  him  alone  once  more.  The  paint  on  the  walls 
was  so  dreary,  quite  out  of  countenance  with  the  gay  groups 
that  gathered  there.  Why  hadn’t  he  made  some  stirring  and 
rhetorical  answer  to  the  Dean  instead  of  looking  stupid  and 
wondering  about  that  song?  Then  the  Dean  would  have  told 
the  faculty,  who  would  have  nodded  their  several  heads  and 
remarked  that  that  boy  would  be  a  credit  to  them  yet.  He 
couldn’t  have  done  otherwise.  It  had  been  too  shocking. 

Valentine’s  Farewell.  That  had  been  the  tune  rushing 
through  his  confused  mind  in  the  Dean’s  office.  Gounod 
would  have  understood.  That  baritone,  however,  had  not 
understood  Gounod.  Tibbett  was  excellent.  Had  made  his 
debut  this  year  in  that  very  role  of  Valentine.  If  he  could 
only  die!  But  that  would  surely  break  her  heart.  How  she 
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loved  him!  Why?  Why  not  Howard,  who  was  such  a  patient 
provider? 

Another  minute  and  the  bell  would  ring,  and  they  would  be 
here.  No!  He  must  leave  now.  Somehow  he  could  not  bear 
to  meet  them.  He  must  go  now. 

They  were  stripping  the  trees  on  the  campus  of  their  burlap 
coverings.  The  sidewalks,  intersticed  with  muddy  rivulets, 
were  plaster- white  in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Birds  were  flitting 
about,  shyly  watching  this  lone  figure  strolling  down  the  Hill. 
Spring  was  imminent.  “If  winter  comes.”  Shelley  knew. 
Well,  there  would  be  yet  another  spring  for  him. 

Oh  please,  God,  take  him  swiftly  to  his  mother’s  caress! 
Hurry  him  home  to  break  her  heart!  But  she  would  under¬ 
stand,  and  would  smooth  his  ruffled  hair.  She  would  have 
water  heated  for  tea,  and  tell  him  how  as  a  child  he  used  to 
sleep  the  moment  he  lay  beside  her.  The  bells  in  the  tower 
were  ringing  the  quarter.  He  would  make  it  all  up  to  her  and 
devote  his  whole  life  to  her  every  want.  Some  day,  too,  per¬ 
haps,  he  would  return  to  the  College.  The  bells  would  be 
ringing  the  quarter,  and  the  Dean,  now  grey  and  bent, 
would  call  for  order  from  the  huge  crowd  and  say,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  we  have  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  of  having  with 
us  tonight . ” 
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There’s  a  Marriage  at  Mara 


By  T.  A.  Sullivan 


IT  WAS  growing  dusk  now;  no 
longer  was  it  possible  to  bear  up  with  the  ponderous  phrases 
of  Suarez,  and  the  slow  numbness  which  creeps  into  an  old 
man’s  bones  after  an  arduous  day  conspired  with  the  comfort 
of  the  Morris  chair  in  a  plot  to  overpower  the  old  pastor  with 
sleep.  So  the  much-fingered  tome  slid  gently  into  his  lap,  the 
shaggy  head  rolled  peacefully  to  one  side,  and  Father  Daniel 
Curran  had  for  a  moment  found  oblivion  to  the  cares  of  his 
office.  As  the  shadows  lengthened  Mrs.  Handrahan  entered 
the  cluttered  study  on  tiptoe,  gazed  for  a  silent  minute  at  the 
sleeping  figure  and  retreated  to  her  own  little  kingdom,  where 
between  the  hissing  of  the  tea-kettle  and  the  bubbling  of  the 
evening  potatoes  she  delivered  herself  of  her  own  private 
“Thanatopsis.”  “It’s  getting  old  we  are,  and  soon  the  little 
parish  will  see  a  new  pastor  and  a  new  housekeeper,  though  it 
won’t  be  the  equals  of  him  and  me  they’ll  be  having.  And 
will  you  tell  me,”  this  to  a  saucepan  hanging  upon  the  wall, 
gaping  like  the  schoolroom  dunce,  “what  will  the  poor  and  the 
sick  of  the  parish  of  Mara  be  doing  without  the  dear  man  to 


run  and  look  after  them  until  he  drops  from  tiredness?  Only 
yesterday  John  Collin’s  boy  gets  nabbed  by  the  soldiers  for 
fighting,  and  who  do  they  come  running  to  for  the  bail  money 
but  the  poor  priest?  And  him  who  hasn’t  got  more  than  the 
clothes  upon  his  back,  what  with  feeding  the  poor  families 
from  here  to  Donerail.  Yes,  and  can  I  forget  to  my  dying  day 
the  time  that  McDonough’s  mare  took  sick  in  the  night,  and 
when  the  doctor  wasn’t  to  be  found,  who  did  they  come  looking 
for  but  “the  paster.”  Yes,  and  he  cured  the  mare,  too;  gave 
her  some  physic  and  wrapped  her  up  warm  in  blankets,  like 
the  poor  ninnies  didn’t  have  the  head  to  do.  They’ll  be  missing 
him,  some  one  of  these  days.” 

Fortunately  for  the  supper-to-be,  a  noise  was  heard  outside 
on  the  gravel  drive,  a  horse  and  wagon  pulled  to  a  stop,  and 
feet  were  heard  ascending  the  front  stairs.  Mrs.  Handrahan 
hastily  mopped  her  hands  on  her  flowered  apron,  and  pausing 
to  adjust  a  few  stray  locks  of  gray  hair,  assumed  the  imperial 
air  so  necessary  to  one  who  is  chief -factotem  and  protector 
of  a  parish  house.  She  swung  wide  the  door  and  ushered  in 
Michael  Farrow,  the  owner  of  the  farm  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  St.  Bridgid’s  Hill,  and  who  was  also  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  among  the  villagers  because  of  the  tidy  nest-egg 
which  he  was  reputed  to  have,  gained  by  hard  labor  and  the 
thrifty  practice  of  being  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  household.  The  opprobium  of  being  a  “hard”  man  was 
not  yet  attached  to  him,  he  was  just  “shrewd”  in  their  eyes, 
and  had  many  redeeming  traits.  Michael  was  greatly  agitated 
now;  so  agitated  that  he  robbed  the  housekeeper  of  her  usual 
stipend  of  joy  gained  in  demanding  of  every  visitor  his  “busi¬ 
ness.” 
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“I’ve  got  to  see  the  Father  now,  and  it7s  a  divil  of  impor¬ 
tance/’  he  volunteered,  and  edged  through  the  door. 

Excitement  is  a  highly  communicable  disease,  so  the  good 
lady  led  the  way  quickly  into  the  study,  where  the  old  priest 
was  just  arousing  himself  from  his  little  nap. 

“What  brings  you  here  at  milking  time,  Michael?”  asked 
the  priest,  eyeing  the  farmer  with  mild  curiosity,  “I  hope  it’s 
nobody  that’s  sick,  and  you  come  after  the  sacraments.” 

“No,  Father,  it’s  nobody  that’s  sick,  unless  it’s  a  young 
calf  that’s  sick  in  the  head,  and  driving  his  old  father  to  the 
madhouse.  Here,  look  at  this  Father,”  and  rummaging  in 
his  coat  pocket  he  drew  forth  a  folded  letter;  “it’s  a  letter  from 
Tim,  my  boy,  that  I  sent  to  the  big  university  down  at  Dublin, 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  letters  like  yourself,  and  not  a 
dull  clod  like  his  father,  that’s  always  worked  with  his  hands. 
You  see  what  he  says;  instead  of  reading  his  Greek  and  Latin 
and  doing  honor  upon  me  he  gets  himself  promised  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  theatre  actress,  some  Madame  Mont-Mont-” 

“Montaigne  is  her  name,”  interposed  the  priest,  rapidly 
scanning  the  somewhat  hasty  note,  “and  furthermore,  ‘she  is 
the  nicest  girl  in  the  world  and  one  whom  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased  to  see  gracing  your  festive  board.’  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  what  he  says;  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  him 
married  to  some — some  bad  woman  who’ll  sneer  at  our  country 
ways,  and  won’t  be  a  decent  mother  to  his  children;  and  all  the 
time  I  had  my  heart  set  on  some  fine  country  girl,  like  Katy 
Ryan,  down  the  road  a  way,  or  Josie  Maloney,  the  smartest 
girl  and  the  best  cook  in  the  parish.  Father,  it’s  my  poor 
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hear  that’s  bleeding,  and  I’m  asking  you  to  see  Timmy,  and 
make  him  forget  this  foolish  nonsense.” 

“Now,  Michael,”  and  the  disturbed  priest  rubbed  his  chin, 
bewilderedly,  “now  Michael,  you  should  go  slow  about  this. 
You  know,  Tim’s  a  full  grown  man,  and  besides,  we  know  no 
wrong  about  this  girl.  For  all  we  know,  she  may  be  some  nice 
country  girl  earning  her  own  bread  in  the  big  city.  Why  don’t 
you  go  home,  Michael,  and  think  this  over,  and  then  when  a 
week  or  so  has  passed,  if  your  mind  is  still  set  against  it  you 
can  come  and  see  me  again.” 

“But  read  the  letter,  read  the  letter,  Father.  Don’t  you  see 
what  the  goose  is  a-planning  to  do?  They’re  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  this  week,  and  then  all  my  loving  and  working  in  the 
fields  till  nightfall  will  be  wasted  on  some  painted  woman  who 
won’t  know  a  pratie  from  a  turnip.  It’s  a  blessed  man  that 
you  are,  with  no  young  ones  to  be  tearing  your  heart  right 
out  of  your  breast.” 

“Well,”  the  old  priest  hedged,  and  shifted  uncomfortably, 
“I’ll  sit  down  and  write  Timmy  a  letter.  He’s  a  good  boy, 
and  he  always  listened  to  me,”  he  added  cajolingly,  “I’m  sure 
I’ll  be  able  to  influence  him.”  For  if  the  truth  were  known 
Father  Curran  had  no  taste  for  this  particular  mission;  he  had 
long  ago  learned  that  the  ideas  of  the  young  are  not  often  easily 
dealt  with;  and  furthermore,  his  sage  old  mind  told  him  that 
the  case  against  the  euphonious  Madame  de  Montaigne  had 
yet  to  be  proven.  “You  go  along  to  your  farm  and  I’ll  write 
to  him,”  he  finished  lamely. 

“Sure,  Father,  and  you’re  not  deserting  me  in  my  hour  of 
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trouble,  are  you?  By  the  time  you  can  take  your  pen  in  hand 
the  boy  may  be  married  to  that — that  theatre-woman.” 

The  pastor  accepted  the  inevitable;  no  martyr  standing  upon 
the  blood-smeared  floor  of  the  Roman  Arena  ever  felt  the 
hand  of  duty  pressing  more  heavily  upon  his  head,  and  he 
was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  little  flock.  He  felt  a 
sharp  anxiety  that  he  might  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
sorrows  of  two  young  people,  for  although  he  did  not  suppose 
that  actresses  were  the  most  thin-skinned  people  in  the  world 
he  believed  that  a  parting  of  this  sort  would  cause  her  no 
little  grief.  He  must  do  something  to  insure  that  she  did  not 
suffer  too  much. 

“I’ll  go,  Michael,  but  you  must  promise  me  that  if  I  bring 
your  Tim  home  safe  and  sound  you’ll  see  to  it  that  this  woman 
shall  never  suffer  from  want.” 

“I  promise,  but  send  Timmy  back  to  his  old  father.”  This 
bargain  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  Michael,  but  the  thought  of  his 
Timmy  at  the  tender  mercies  of  an  adventuress  drove  him  on. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Handrahan  packed  the  priest’s  ancient 
black  grip,  almost  as  old  and  as  worn  as  his  worthy  self ;  walked 
down  the  road  a  bit  and  summoned  Tom  Cahill,  the  waggoneer, 
to  drive  the  priest  to  the  railroad  station  at  M alley,  and  experi¬ 
enced  many  fears  and  trepidations  as  she  saw  him  leaving  in  the 
raw  and  misty  night. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  three  days  later  when  Father  Curran  returned  from 
Dublin.  He  was  visibly  tired  and  drooping  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  trip,  and  had  acquired  a  troublesome  head  cold  from 
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the  foggy  nights,  but  he  bore  his  little  troubles  with  an  air 
of  contentment  and  one  might  almost  say  of  enjoyment.  To  the 
many  pertinent  hints  as  to  the  success  of  his  mission,  let  fall 
by  his  privileged  housekeeper,  he  gave  only  guarded  replies, 
yet  to  her  experienced  old  eyes  he  was  as  a  schoolboy  chuckling 
in  anticipation  of  a  new  knife  or  a  holiday  from  school. 
“Yes,  he  had  gone  to  the  theatre  and  seen  the  actress,  although 
the  play  had  been  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  No,  she  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  wicked  woman;  somewhat  like  the  girls  of  our  own 
Mara,  if  the  truth  were  told.  Did  he  succeed  in  dissolving  the 
romance?  The  good  Lord  could  best  answer  that.”  Three 
days,  a  week  had  passed,  and  there  had  been  no  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  intrigue  except  for  the  reports  which  drifted  up 
to  the  rectory  from  the  village  to  the  effect  that  Timothy  Far¬ 
row  had  returned  home  hurriedly  from  school  at  Dublin;  and 
with  a  little  skilled  inquiry  Mrs.  Handrahan  had  learned  from 
reputable  and  reliable  sources  that  he  had  returned  quite 
alone  and  unencumbered. 

Saturday  evening  arrived,  with  its  consequent  ordeal  of 
Confessions,  and  when  the  last  penitent  had  been  absolved  of 
his  sins,  and  the  key  had  been  turned  in  the  lock  of  the  little 
church,  the  tired  priest  was  in  an  agreeable  mood  for  bed. 
He  hurried  through  the  heavy  rain  which  was  falling  toward 
the  rectory,  and  once  inside  and  before  the  warmth  of  the  open 
fire  set  industriously  to  reading  his  office.  He  was  not  long 
to  continue  in  peace,  for  there  shortly  came  a  rapping  upon 
the  door,  and  it  was  opened  to  admit  Michael  Farrow,  wet  and 
bedraggled,  but  much  more  joyous  of  countenance  than  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  rectory.  And  the  good  priest 
seemed  equally  delighted  with  the  visit  and  ushered  Michael 
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to  a  warm  chair  before  the  fire.  Michael  made  some  shift  at 
exchanging  the  usual  pleasant  amenities,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  patience  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  making 
small  talk. 

“Father,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  come  and  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart.  Sure  enough,  my  boy  comes  back  to  us  almost  a 
week  ago ;  as  nice  as  a  body  could  be,  helping  me  with  the  work 
and  never  a  word  of  the  woman.”  But  now  his  face  clouded  a 
bit,  and  he  continued  in  a  darker  tone.  “I’ve  done  as  I  promised 
you,  Father,  I’ve  sent  her  a  draft  for  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
should  keep  even  an  actress  woman  in  comfort.  But  it  hurt 
me  to  see  my  hard  earned  money  go  out  to  one  of  her  kind.” 

The  priest’s  face  was  aglow;  a  more  keen  observer  than  the 
farmer  would  have  wondered  at  the  cause  of  such  serenity, 
but  Michael  was  more  used  to  studying  the  faces  of  potatoes 
than  the  faces  of  men. 

“It’s  glad  I  am,  Michael,  if  the  Lord  has  allowed  me  to  be 
of  service  to  you,  but  are  you  sure  that  the  boy  has  lost  all 
thoughts  of  the  woman?” 

His  guest  was  about  to  utter  a  vehement  affirmation,  but  he 
was  cut  short  by  a  commotion  at  the  outer  door,  and  he  turned 
to  see  the  capable  Mrs.  Handrahan  enter  the  room,  leading 
with  motherly  solicitude  a  very  wet  and  very  forlorn  appearing 
girl. 

“The  poor  girl  asked  to  see  you,  Father,  and  I’m  thinking 
that  a  bit  of  the  fire  would  do  her  no  harm.” 

The  pastor  was  alarmed.  “Come,  come,  child.  You’ll  catch 
your  death  of  the  cold,  going  about  on  such  a  night  as  this 
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one.  Stand  here  by  the  fire  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you’re 
wanting.” 

She  looked  about  uncertainly,  first  at  the  priest  and  then 
at  the  gaping  visitor.  A  few  times  she  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  but  each  time  shrank  nearer  to  the  fire  and 
fastened  her  gaze  upon  the  rug.  To  the  priest  she  was  still 
a  child,  but  she  had  entered  upon  her  twenties,  and  even  the 
damage  which  the  elements  had  wrecked  upon  her  appearance 
could  not  hide  her  true  Irish  beauty;  coal  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  a  blooming,  buttermilk  complexion.  The  farmer  judged 
her  to  be  a  country  girl,  but  could  not  recall  her  as  being 
the  daughter  of  any  of  the  neighboring  farms,  and  she  was 
also  unknown  to  the  priest  and  housekeeper. 

The  priest  sat  back,  waiting  for  her  to  gain  some  measure 
of  comfort  before  she  should  be  questioned,  while  the  house¬ 
keeper  bustled  to  the  kitchen,  to  return  with  a  steaming  pot 
of  tea.  The  girl  drank  it  gratefully,  and  warmed  by  the  fire 
and  the  goodwill  of  her  benefactors,  turned  to  them  shyly. 

“You’re  wondering  why  I’m  here,  Father”;  her  country 
voice  was  pleasing  and  rich,  “but  I  had  to  come  in  out  of 
the  storm  and  this  was  the  only  door  I  dared  to  knock  at. 
I  knew  you  would  not  turn  me  away,”  she  added  simply. 

“Have  you  no  family,  or  friends,  to  go  to?”  asked  the  priest. 

“No,  Father.  I  have  none.  I  was  born  and  lived  up  in 
the  north  country,  at  Carney,  but  my  father  and  my  brothers 
were  seized  for  plotting  against  the  English,  and  I’ve  since  been 
wandering  about  the  country,  earning  my  bread  where  I  may.” 
The  subject  was  obviously  distasteful  to  her,  and  she  showed 
no  inclination  to  go  on. 
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Michael  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  Turning  to  the 
girl  he  addressed  her  gently.  “Did  you  have  the  acquaintance 
of  a  certain  Red  Moore  up  in  the  north  country;  him  that 
has  the  four  big  daughters?” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know  them.  They  have  a  farm  in  the  next 
town,  Balshire.”  Then,  a  little  proudly:  “I  went  to  the  con¬ 
vent  school  with  Ellen,  the  oldest.” 

“That’s  right,  Ellen’s  the  oldest.  Aye,  you’re  a  Carney  girl, 
alright.”  With  this  point  established  and  verified  he  lapsed 
back  into  contemplative  silence. 

The  storm  had  by  now  abated;  there  no  longer  resounded 
the  drumming  of  rain  upon  the  buildings,  and  the  girl,  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  this,  drew  away  from  the  fire  and  prepared  to 
leave.  “You’ve  been  kind  to  me,  Father,  and  now  I’ll  thank 
you  and  leave,”  she  said. 

But  this  priest  would  not  allow  this.  “Here,  here,  child, 
you  can’t  go  roaming  about  the  countryside  in  this  manner. 
Sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  and  I’ll  arrange  for 
you.  You  can  stay — ”  and  then  the  priest  paused  and  stroked 
his  hair;  “yes,  there’s  the  rub,  just  where  can  you  stay?” 
But  his  eye,  wandering  speculatively  about  the  room,  fell  upon 
Michael,  and  he  brightened.  “Michael,  could  you  step  out 
into  the  entry  with  me  for  a  minute?  I  wish  to  see  you  about 
something.” 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  hall  Michael  had  anticipated 
the  “something”;  thoughts  of  another  mouth  to  feed  dismayed 
him. 
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“I  can’t  take  the  girl  in,  Father,  I  have  no  room.  We  be 
crowded  already.” 

aShe’s  a  nice  country  girl,  Michael,”  said  the  priest  sug¬ 
gestively. 

“I  grant  you  that,  but  we  haven’t  the  room.” 

“I  imagine  she’s  a  grand  cook,”  continued  the  priest. 

“Yes,  yes,  but  so  is  my  woman.  One  cook  is  enough.” 

“A  nice,  clean,  upstanding  girl,  Michael,  and  one  who  would 
make  a  grand  mother.” 

“You’re  right,”  Michael  did  not  intend  to  be  swayed,  “best 
send  her  about  her  way.” 

Now  the  priest  was  becoming  impatient.  “Michael,  don’t 
you  see.  Take  her  home  with  you.  Let  her  live  with  you 
awhile.  A  nice  girl  like  this  one  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  a  man  forget  an  actress.  Who  knows,  you  might  even 
have  a  marriage  in  your  family,  and  then  two  farms  instead 
of  one.” 

“Why,  and  you’re  right  at  that,  Father.  Your  meaning  just 
couldn’t  sink  into  this  thick  skull  for  awhile.  Sure,  I’ll  do  it. 
She’s  a  nice  girl,  and  even  if  he  didn’t  take  to  her  she’d  be 
handy  around  the  house,”  he  added,  with  his  mind  ever  on 
the  practical  side. 

And  so,  later  on  in  the  evening,  as  Michael  departed  for  his 
farm,  there  sat  beside  him  on  the  front  seat  an  Irish  colleen, 
whistling  a  tune,  and  waving  a  gay  farewell  to  the  white  haired 

priest  silhouetted  in  the  front  room  of  the  rectory. 

*  *  *  * 
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In  an  Irish  village  of  the  size  of  Mara,  where  neighbors  are 
few  and  life  is  simple,  the  acquisition  of  a  new  bonnet  by  a 
member  of  the  community  creates  a  flurry  of  excitement;  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  boys  or  girls  departed  to  seek  Fortune 
in  the  land  of  promise  beyond  the  sea  is  a  signal  for  general 
convocation;  a  death  plunges  the  countryside  for  miles  around 
into  the  deepest  of  mourning,  and  the  infrequent  occasion  of  a 
wedding  of  one  of  the  local  folk  assumes  the  importance  of 
a  royal  coronation.  The  village  of  Mara  was  in  a  state  of 
turmoil.  Everyone,  from  the  infirm  and  doddering  Mrs. 
Mulcahey,  leaning  upon  her  cane,  to  the  youngest  of  the 
Maearthy  brood  had  toiled  up  the  hill  to  the  little  church 
overlooking  the  farms,  accompanied  by  the  pealing  of  the 
bell  set  in  the  tiny  steeple.  The  villagers,  hushed  and  expectant, 
filled  every  nook  of  the  church,  even  as  far  forward  as  where 
Father  Curran,  the  picture  of  a  patriarch  in  his  freshly  starched 
surplice  and  his  snowy  hair,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  simple  church  boasted  of  no  organ;  one  of  the  girls  of 
the  Sodality  bravely  sang  a  wedding  march,  as  the  bridal 
procession  moved  slowly  up  the  aisle.  Radiant  in  her  white 
lace  gown  is  the  pretty  bride,  the  country  girl  of  the  storm, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  uncomfortable  Michael;  while 
there  moves  to  meet  her  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  groom, 
Timothy.  It  is  a  happy  moment  for  the  old  priest;  the  peace 
of  the  aged  when  confronted  by  the  happiness  of  the  young 
fills  his  heart;  as  he  pronounces  the  sacred  words  he  is  pray¬ 
ing  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  soul  that  God  may  stretch  the 
sea  of  matrimony  calm  and  wide  before  the  young  couple.  The 
service  is  soon  over;  they  are  man  and  wife,  and  having 
received  the  blessings  of  the  pastor  who  had  played  such  an 
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important  part  in  their  lives  they  depart;  go  down  the  hill 
as  man  and  wife,  to  the  little  farm  which  they  have  purchased 
not  far  from  Timothy’s  paternal  home.  And  it  is  a  fine  little 
farm,  well  stocked  with  food,  and  tools  and  cattle,  for  you  can 
buy  as  nice  a  farm  as  there  is  in  all  of  Ireland  for  a  thousand 
pounds. 
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London’s  Times 


By  Louis  V.  F.  Mercier 


JL  O  London  streets,  on  January  1, 
1935,  came  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  issue  of 
The  Times.  Few  newspapers  survive  even  in  name  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Rarer  still  are  those  that  have  per¬ 
sisted  so  long  in  an  appreciably  consistent  character.  The 
life  story  of  The  Times  which  the  anniversary  number  carried 
is  more  than  the  history  of  a  great  business  organization.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  great  newspaper,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  best,  a  vital  chapter  in  the  history  of  journalism.* 

Man’s  quest  for  news  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  But 
until  very  recent  times  news  traveled  slowly,  through  twisting 
channels.  It  was  seldom  authentic.  It  came  from  the  lips  of 
seamen,  traveling  merchants,  and  soldiers,  who  were  free  to 
exaggerate,  as  anyone  will  who  is  begged  to  tell  a  story.  And 
against  the  background  of  history,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  common  courtesy  for  a  traveler  to  share 

♦Reprinted  as  “A  Newspaper  History”  213  pp.  London:  The  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Ltd. 
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whatever  news  he  might  have  with  the  local  gentry  wherever 
he  passed,  and  letters  were  handed  from  person  to  person  as 
the  merest  matter  of  course.  Only  within  the  last  century  has 
news  come  to  be  promulgated  systematically,  rapidly,  and  uni¬ 
versally,  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  era  of  the  so-called 
“managers  of  the  press,”  when  London  writers  wrote  as  they 
were  hired  and  papers  were  printed  as  instructed  by  him  who 
paid  the  highest  price,  John  Walter  I  introduced  the  “Universal 
Daily  Register,”  afterwards  called  The  Times.  Its  original 
purpose  was  to  advertise  Walter’s  invention  of  a  system  of 
printing  called  “logography,”  which  employed  word  units 
instead  of  separate  letters,  and  the  first  issue  appeared  on 
January  1,  1785.  Logography  was  not  a  success,  but  its 
inventor  founded  The  Times. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  Walter  estab¬ 
lished  the  tradition  of  integrity  which  soon  became  identified 
with  The  Times.  The  fact  is  that  like  his  contemporaries  he 
accepted  fees  for  the  suppression  or  rearrangement  of  news 
items.  On  one  occasion  he  sided  with  the  wrong  faction  and 
got  into  serious  trouble.  For  treating  in  a  derogatory  manner 
the  behavior  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  did  not  share  in  the  national  jubilation  at  the  recovery 
of  George  III,  Walter  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  for  over  a  year,  and  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing  Cross.  Although  excused  from  pillory,  he 
served  sixteen  months  in  Newgate,  from  which  he  was  finally 
released  only  by  royal  intercession. 

Afterwards  he  would  have  given  up  the  paper.  His  real 
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interests  were  printing  and  book-selling.  But  his  second  son 
John,'  who  believed  in  The  Times,  persuaded  him  to  go  on. 
Unlike  his  father,  young  John  Walter  would  not  yield  to  pri¬ 
vate  or  Government  pressure,  and  assuming  the  editorship  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  in  1802,  he  lived  to  see  The  Times  become 
“the  leading  journal  in  all  Europe.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  his  integrity  brought  him 
obstructions.  The  “managers  of  the  press”  were  as  powerful 
against  him  as  they  might  have  been  for  him.  They  could 
withhold  Government  advertising,  and  worse  still  they  could 
delay  the  news.  Foreign  correspondence  as  we  know  it  today 
did  not  yet  exist.  The  chief  sources  of  news  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  then  seething  with  Napoleonic  campaigns,  were  the 
foreign  journals  which  were  supposed  to  come  twice  a  week 
through  the  mails.  Post  Office  employees  translated  and  sum¬ 
marized  them  and  passed  the  news  on  to  the  papers,  for  a 
slight  service  charge  of  a  hundred  guineas  a  year!  Theoreti¬ 
cally  it  was  a  good  arrangement,  but  through  some  peculiar 
chance,  newspapers  that  were  easy  tools  of  Government  re¬ 
ceived  their  foreign  news  well  in  advance  of  The  Times. 
Luckily,  it  was  not  long  before  the  blockading  of  foreign  ports 
brought  justice  to  The  Times.  Along  with  other  things,  it 
was  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  smuggle  news,  and  thus  bring 
the  Post  Office  gentlemen  to  heel. 

Meanwhile  Walter  had  not  relied  entirely  on  the  foreign 
journals.  Through  agents,  chiefly  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  who 
suggested  that  “priority  of  news  be  accompanied  by  superiority 
of  presentation,”  he  established  a  centre  of  information  on  the 
Continent  for  North  and  Central  Europe. 
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John  Walter  II  was  not  only  a  smart  newspaper  man.  He 
was  also  a  good  business  man.  He  applied  steam  to  the  presses, 
increasing  their  output  from  the  250  copies  of  the  hand-press 
to  4000.  And  once  he  broke  a  printers’  strike  by  running  the 
presses  himself.  His  employment  of  the  foreign  correspondent 
and  the  steam-powered  press  established  precedents  in  news¬ 
paper  history.  The  Times  was  the  first  to  use  either. 

As  the  paper  grew,  Walter  found  that  he  no  longer  could 
be  both  editor  and  owner,  so  in  1810  he  appointed  Sir  John 
Stoddart  general  editor  of  The  Times.  Stoddart  lasted  seven 
years.  In  the  concerted  attack  by  English  newspapers  on 
Napoleon,  he  led  The  Times  to  extremes,  and  Walter  removed 
him  in  1817  installing  Thomas  Barnes. 

Barnes  was  the  first  of  two  editors  whose  fame  has  never 
been  excelled.  Walter  gave  him  a  free  reign  and  he  made  the 
most  of  it.  He  employed  every  device  that  its  owner’s  ingen¬ 
uity  had  developed,  and  wrought  such  a  powerful  weapon  of 
The  Times  that  in  1834  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  was  moved 
to  exclaim,  “Barnes  is  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country!” 

Influential  as  he  was,  Barnes  chose  to  remain  anonymous. 
Thousands  knew  him,  but  only  as  “The  Editor  of  The  Times  ” 
and  to  this  title  he  brought  an  ever-increasing  measure  of 
respect  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign.  Only  at 
his  home  in  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars,  did  he  remain  an 
individual.  There,  the  diarist  Greville  tells  us,  Lord  Durham 
once  called  on  him  on  behalf  of  his  majesty  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium. 

The  policy  of  the  paper  was  one  of  fair  play,  and  Barnes 
supported  Catholic  emancipation  as  vigorously  as  he  did  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  slave  trade.  He  pleaded  for  the  poor  of  the  city, 
oppressed  by  unjust  magistrates,  and  heartily  condemned  the 
oppressors.  And  he  often  attracted  the  antagonism  of  the 
Government  in  this  way. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  once  an 
ally  of  Barnes,  and  in  Commons  by  Lord  A1  thorp,  the  Leader 
of  the  House.  Barnes  considered  the  new  Poor  Law  a  “wretch¬ 
edly  inadequate”  measure  of  reform,  and  day  after  day  its 
errors  were  attacked  in  The  Times. 

One  day,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  Lord  Althorp,  summoned 
Brougham  to  call  on  him.  A  note  from  Althorp  was  delivered 
to  Brougham  while  the  latter  was  sitting  in  court.  After 
reading  it  he  tore  it  up  and  threw  the  bits  into  a  wastepaper 
basket.  When  he  had  left  the  courtroom  someone  gathered 
the  pieces,  pasted  the  note  together,  and  sent  it  to  Barnes. 
It  was  signed  by  Althorp,  and  read: 

“The  subject  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  is  the  State  of  the 
Press,  &  whether  we  should  declare  open  war  with  The  Times  or 
attempt  to  make  peace.” 

Within  two  hours  Brougham  received  the  following  note 
from  Barnes: 

“My  dear  Sir, —  I  told  you  I  would  always  treat  you  frankly; 
and  in  that  spirit  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  I  am  aware  of  Lord 
Althorp’s  application  to  the  Chancellor  for  his  opinion  whether  ‘the 
Government  should  declare  open  war  with  The  Times  or  attempt 
to  make  pleace.’  What  does  the  Gaby  mean?” 

War  did  ensue,  and  took  definite  shape  when  a  group  of 
Whig  business  men  purchased  the  Morning  Chronicle.  With 
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this  new  weapon  Brougham  harassed  and  exasperated  Barnes 
relentlessly  but  did  him  no  real  harm. 

With  the  equal  perplexity  of  Whigs  and  Tories  when  the 
cause  of  Reform  was  weakening,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sum¬ 
moned  from  Rome,  in  November,  1834.  Before  his  arrival, 
Barnes  was  asked  whether  The  Times  would  support  the  new 
Government  to  be  formed  on  Peel’s  return.  He  gave  his  con¬ 
ditions.  There  was  to  be  no  interference  with  Reform;  meas¬ 
ures  for  reform  already  voted  for  the  Commons  must  be 
adopted;  and  foreign  policy  was  not  to  be  changed.*  Evidence 
of  the  height  to  which  Barnes  had  elevated  The  Times ,  was 
given  with  the  publication  on  December  18th  of  Peel’s  “Tam- 
worth  Manifesto,”  in  which  Barnes’  terms  were  generally 
accepted  by  the  new  Government. 

Later,  Edward  Sterling  of  The  Times  was  to  write:  “We 
thundered  out  an  article  the  other  day  on  social  and  political 
reform.”  The  phrase  was  caught  up,  and  The  Times  was 
nicknamed  “The  Thunderer.”  The  real  “Thunderer”  was 
Barnes. 

He  died  in  the  anonymity  he  had  sought  during  his  life. 
The  Times  carried  the  following  notice  under  “Deaths”: 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  his  house  in  Soho  Square,  Thomas 
Barnes,  Esq.,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

The  man  who  succeeded  Barnes  was  John  Thadeus  Delane, 
appointed  editor  of  The  Times  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  Delane  enjoyed  great  popu- 

*Barnes  feared  that  Wellington  might  seek  to  hinder  democratic  movements 
on  the  Continent  by  force  of  arms. 
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larity.  He  was  dined  by  great  ladies,  who  kept  him  informed 
of  the  doings  of  Court  and  society,  and  by  great  lords,  who 
found  it  valuable  to  consult  him. 

The  years  of  his  rule  were  filled  with  stirring  public  events, 
and,  following  the  tradition  established  by  Walter  II  and  Editor 
Barnes,  Delane  made  the  most  of  them.  Lord  John  Russell 
in  1851  observed  that,  once  The  Times  had  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  an  Administration,  execution  would  speedily  follow. 
Four  years  later  Edward  Ellice  said,  uThe  Times  has  become 
omnipotent  and  despotic  from  the  consummate  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted.”  In  1871  it  was  called  “the  monarch 
of  the  press”  and  Delane  was  said  “to  possess  an  empire  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  civilization.” 

The  Crimean  war  gave  him  an  occasion  to  show  his  imperial 
power.  He  published  France  and  England’s  ultimatum  to  the 
Czar,  and  the  Czar  read  it  in  The  Times  before  he  received  it 
officially.  The  ultimatum  was,  of  course,  a  cabinet  secret,  but 
Delane  held  firmly  that  to  know  it  would  be  “useful  to  the 
public  and  to  Europe.”  Delane  had  striven  to  avoid  war  with 
Russia,  but  he  had  made  preparations.  Correspondents  re¬ 
ported  the  state  of  the  French  army  and  navy,  and  Delane 
urged  persistently  that  the  inferior  English  resources  be 
strengthened.  When  war  finally  did  come,  he  prepared  to  give 
to  the  public  the  details  he  knew  they  would  want,  and  corres¬ 
pondents  were  sent  to  every  point  likely  to  yield  such  details. 

One  of  the  correspondents,  William  Howard  Russell,  made 
history  with  the  despatches  he  sent  home  to  Printing  House 
Square.  He  revealed  the  suffering  and  hardships  of  the  soldiers 
caused  by  inefficiency  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the 
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campaign,  and  Delane  and  The  Times  backed  him  to  the  limit 
in  placing  the  blame  in  the  proper  quarter.  The  Government 
was  forced  to  act,  and  Florence  Nightingale  went  to  Crimea 
to  take  charge  of  hospitalization.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
our  own  President  Lincoln  should  have  said  to  Russell,  during 
the  civil  war,  uThe  Times  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the 
world,  except  perhaps  the  Mississippi.”* 

When  Paris  was  surrounded  by  the  German  “iron  ring”  at 
the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  The  Times  was  faced 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  getting  the  paper  into  that  city. 
One  of  the  means  devised  was  to  photograph  two  pages  on  a 
very  thin  sheet  of  paper  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp. 
The  photographs  were  flown  by  carrier  pigeon  into  Paris,  where 
they  were  enlarged  by  a  magic  lantern  and  copies  made  and 
distributed. 

One  of  the  most  effective  innovations  of  the  Delane  regime 
was  the  development  of  the  “lead”  article.  Barnes  had  used 
it  experimentally,  varying  the  length  of  the  article  from  one 
to  three  columns,  but  Delane  made  it  a  permanent  feature, 
and  published  four  in  every  issue.  He  supervised  and  edited 
them  severely,  and  although  he  seldom  wrote  them  himself, 
it  is  estimated  that  he  was  responsible  for  over  forty  thousand. 
After  his  death  at  Ascot,  November  22,  1879,  the  paper  said 
of  him  that  no  writer  “ever  disputed  the  value  of  his  criticisms, 
or  failed  to  agree  cordially  in  his  revisions,  alterations  and 
suppressions.” 

After  the  great  Delane  came  Chenery.  He  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  for  having  been  the  editor  of  the  spectacular  Henri  de 


♦The  sympathies  of  The  Times  had  been  directed  toward  the  Confederacy. 
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Blowitz.  De  Blowitz  had  a  genius  for  getting  the  news,  and 
could  distinguish  the  true  from  the  probable.  He  interviewed 
Pope  Leo  XIII  and  the  sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  And  in  1878 
he  secured  the  text  of  the  famous  treaty  signed  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  sent  a  copy  to  London,  and  Londoners  read  it  in 
The  Times  on  the  very  morning  it  was  signed. 

Chenery  died  in  1884  and  was  suceeded  by  George  Earle 
Buckle.  Buckle  saw  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  for  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  and  suffered  the  ignominy  of  publishing  a 
letter  attributed  to  Parnell  which  later  was  proven  to  be  a 
forgery. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Press  is  inexorable.  And  such  was 
The  Times .  On  the  night  of  December  22,  1886,  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  came  to  Printing  House  Square  to  announce 
his  resignation  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  government,  hoping  by  the  gift  of  this  exclusive  bit  of 
news  to  merit  favorable  comment  on  his  action  in  The  Times. 
But  Buckle,  without  hiding  his  disapproval,  refused  to  bargain, 
and  on  the  following  morning  Lord  Churchill  read  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  disloyalty  to  the  Unionist  Government  and 
cause. 

Beyond  doubt,  Buckle’s  opposition  to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
in  The  Times  was  due  to  honest  patriotic  convictions.  Mr. 
J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Post ,  in  an  article  on 
“The  Growth  of  Journalism”  writes,  “Whatever  mistakes  may 
have  been  made  by  it  [The  Times]  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  it  has,  throughout,  been  above  suspicion  of 
corruption.” 

All  this  while,  ownership  of  The  Times  had  remained  in  the 
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Walter  family,  and  passed  with  the  death  of  the  third  John 
Walter  in  1894  to  Arthur  Fraser  Walter,  his  son.  But  the 
division  between  editorial  and  proprietorial  departments  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  will  of  John  Walter  I  had  brought  serious  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties.  A  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  the  share¬ 
holding  partnership  was  inevitable,  and  on  January  7,  1908 
The  Times  itself  announced  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  to  be 
managing  director  of  a  new  company  to  take  complete  charge 
of  publication.  This  announcement  was  made,  however,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Buckle  or  of  Moberly  Bell  who 
had  been  summoned  from  Egypt  in  1890  to  reform  the  man¬ 
agement  of  The  Times.  Bell  had  other  aims,  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  negotiation,  a  controlling  interest  came  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  The  Times  Publishing  Company  was 
formed  with  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  staff  and  Mr.  Walter  as  chairman. 

Changes  followed.  Monotype  composing  machines  and  Goss 
presses  were  introduced,  capable  of  producing  thirty-two  pages 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  an  hour.  Arthur  Fraser  Walter  died  in 
1910,  Moberly  Bell  in  1911,  and  Mr.  Buckle  retired  in  1912, 
but  Lord  Northcliffe  clung  to  the  tradition  they  had  maintained. 
After  his  death  in  1922,  a  substantial  share  in  the  company 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  a  great-great-grandson  of 
the  founder  of  The  Times. 

During  the  war,  The  Times  came  to  the  support  of  the 
British  Red  Cross,  collecting  a  fund  of  £16,112,000,  and  issued 
The  Times  Broadsheets,  some  three  million  copies  of  which 
were  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  In  1914  the  price  of  the 
paper  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  trebling  the  circulation  in 
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one  night.  The  present  established  price  of  2d.  was  fixed  in 
1923. 

One  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  paper’s  history 
occurred  with  the  general  strike  of  1926,  when  printers,  clerks, 
and  secretaries  left  their  posts  in  obedience  to  their  unions. 
The  strike  was  so  effective  that  Number  44,263  was  only  a 
single  multigraphed  sheet,  but  publication  was  unbroken,  and 
no  other  London  paper  could  claim  as  much. 

The  final  significant  change  in  the  publication  of  The  Times 
was  made  in  1932,  when  on  Monday,  October  3d,  a  new  body 
type  was  introduced.  In  the  same  issue  the  gothic  title  used 
since  the  earliest  editions  of  The  Times  was  discarded  and 
replaced  by  one  of  simple,  bold,  roman  type. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
last  year,  the  felicitations  of  His  Majesty,  the  late  lamented 
George  V,  were  communicated  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  in 
a  message  from  Buckingham  palace  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir, 

I  am  commanded  to  convey  the  congratulations  of  The  King  to 
‘The  Times’  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

Those  who,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  launched  their  news- 
sheet,  would  indeed  be  proud  to  see  the  paper  in  its  present  form, 
and  to  realise  the  unique  position  that  it  holds  today  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation. 

The  King  trusts  that  distinction  and  integrity  may  long  continue 
to  earn  for  ‘The  Times’  its  present  tribute  of  world-wide  appreciation.” 

No  comment  need  be  made,  nor  is  there  anything  to  add 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  king. 
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The  following  photographs  are  reproduced 
by  special  permission  of  THE  TIMES,  London. 


JOHN  WALTER,  II 

Who  introduced  the  foreign  correspondent 
and  steam-powered  presses  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  and  out-witted  the  Post  Office. 
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Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars 


From  1819  to  1834  Thomas  Barnes  lived  in 
the  bow-fronted  house,  where  according  to  Greville 
"the  proudest  man  in  England  came  to  solicit  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  for  a  crowned  head.” 


Landing  the  Despatches 

Brought  by  a  cutter  from  France,  they  were 
rushed  on  horseback  to  London,  enabling  John 
Walter  II  to  publish  foreign  news  despite  blockades 
during  the  Napoleonic  War. 


Wooden  Press 


J.  T.  Del  ane 

Editor  of  The  Times. 


Similar  to  that  on  which  were 
printed  the  earliest  editions  of  THE 

Times. 


1841-1877 


Modern  Presses 

Now  used  in  printing  THE  TIMES  is  this 
latest  balcony  type  made  by  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  and 
Co.,  of  London. 


Life 


Hide  them ,  fools ,  and  clutch  them  tight, 
Covet  worthless  beads  of  slate 
That  reflect  their  only  light 
From  the  Jewel  they  imitate. 

Raise  yours,  wise  man,  hold  it  high, 

Watch  it  sparkle  in  the  sun. 

Turn  it — .  It  may  catch  His  eye 
Who  will  trade  a  better  one. 


AUSTIN  W.  BREW  IN 


Be  a  Wolf 

By  Paul  F.  Burns 


ZL  SHADOW  fell  over  the  “Private” 
on  the  door  leading  to  what  the  assistant  editors  called  the 
“old  man’s  sanctum.”  The  door  opened  and  into  the  wains- 
coated  office  stepped  Norton.  With  a  nervous  gesture  he  ran 
his  hand  through  the  thick  mop  of  hair  that  curled  over  his 
ears  with  a  Byronic  twist  and  approached  the  large  mahogany 
desk,  behind  which  sat  the  “old  man”  apparently  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  anyone  had  entered  the  room. 

Norton  cleared  his  throat,  making  an  unmistakable  hint 
that  he  was  there.  But  the  “old  man”  continued  to  scan  the 
sheet  in  front  of  him  without,  in  the  least,  noticing  the  youth 
before  his  desk. 

Again  Norton  cleared  the  throat  that  was  so  little  in  need 
of  clearing. 

The  “old  man”  swung  around  in  his  chair  and  gazed  absently 
at  the  nervous  youth  before  him  over  the  half-rim  of  his 
pince-nez. 

“Ah!  yes,  Norton.  I  rang  for  you,  didn’t  I?” 
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“It  sounded  like  my  ring,  sir.” 

“Now,  now,  my  boy,  no  quips.” 

“But  I  didn’t  intend  it  for  a  quip,  sir — I — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  understand,  just  can’t  keep  your  tongue  out 
of  the  style  you  write.  It’s  all  right,  my  boy.  Sit  down. 
I’d  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you.” 

Norton  seemed  a  bit  bewildered  as  he  took  the  chair  that 
the  “old  man”  pointed  out.  This  wasn’t  like  the  old  duffer 
at  all.  He’d  expected  something  of  a  cyclonic  blast,  as  was 
the  custom  when  an  editor  was  called  into  the  “sanctum.” 
But  the  old  pedant  seemed  as  gentle  and  genial  as  though  he 
were  actually  human.  No,  that  wasn’t  the  “old  man”  as  the 
office  knew  him.  But  perhaps  this  was  the  smile  that  preceded 
the  storm.  Norton  grew  a  little  bit  more  nervous  and  began 
to  twiddle  the  lobe  of  his  ear,  while  he  waited  for  the  other 
to  begin. 

“You’ve  been  working  pretty  hard,  of  late,  Norton.”  It 
was  a  statement  and  not  a  question. 

Norton  grew  more  puzzled  and  began  to  twitch  the  ear 
violently. 

“Yes,  my  boy,”  continued  the  “old  man”  with  a  bit  of  a 
patronizing  air,  “I’ve  been  watching  you  and  I  think  that  a 
little  change  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.” 

That  was  it,  Norton  thought.  A  change.  What  a  unique 
way  to  be  fired,  dropped,  tossed  out.  A  change.  Norton  felt 
like  laughing.  His  hand  dropped  from  his  ear.  All  nervous¬ 
ness  had  gone,  now  that  the  crisis  had  come  and  proved  to 
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be  a  crisis.  Well,  if  there  were  going  to  be  any  changes,  it 
might  just  as  well  start  with  a  change  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  old  geezer  behind  the  desk. 

“Mr.  Biltmore,  for  a  long  time  I’ve  been  waiting — .”  The 
“old  man”  raised  a  hand  from  its  position  on  the  arm  of  his 
big  chair. 

“No,  no,  Norton,  don’t  begin  to  thank  me.  You’re  not 
exactly  getting  a  vacation.  You  see,  what  I  want  you  to  do 
takes  a  lot  of  explaining  and  I  don’t  know  just  how  to  begin.” 

Norton’s  hand  jumped  back  to  the  ear  that  he  had  been 
so  long  neglecting.  Cripes!  He  almost  put  his  foot  in  it. 
Another  minute  and  he  was  about  to  tell  the  “old  man”  just 
what  he  thought  of  him. 

The  “old  man”  paused,  again.  Then,  clamping  the  desk 
with  the  handle  of  the  letter  knife,  to  indicate  that  he  had 
reached  a  decision,  he  turned  toward  Norton  and  began  in  a 
troubled  voice. 

“You  see,  Norton,  that  daughter  of  mine  is  causing  me  a 
good  deal  of  worry.  She  needs  someone  that  will  put  her  in 
her  place.  Someone  that  will  give  her  a  good  spanking.” 

Norton  looked  alarmed. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  want  me  to  spank  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Biltmore.  She’s  rather  a  little  on  the  large  side  of  six¬ 
teen  for  that.” 

The  “old  man”  looked  irritated. 

“Not  at  all  Norton,  not  at  all — and  forget  your  wise  cracks. 
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You’ll  need  all  the  wisdom  you  have,  when  you  do  what  I 
intend  to  have  you  do.” 

Norton  made  an  attempt  to  speak  again,  but  the  “old  man” 
stopped  him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

“Now,  listen  here,  Norton.  I’ve  been  reading  your  stuff 
lately  and  you  strike  me  as  just  the  man  for  the  job.  Your 
just  cynical  enough  to  get  under  Muriel’s  skin.  At  least, 
it’s  worth  the  chance.” 

The  last  was  spoken  half  to  himself.  Mr.  Biltmore  paused 
now  as  if  to  reconsider  the  plan  that  he  had  been  formulating. 
With  sudden  decision  he  broke  out  with  exceptional  enthusiasm, 
“Yes,  by  God,  I  know  that  that  will  do  it.”  Turning  his 
attention  again  to  the  bewildered  Norton,  he  began  in  a  low, 
serious  voice:  “You  see,  Norton,  that  girl  of  mine  is  just 
shaping  up  to  take  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  your  “Deb  or 
Dub”  story.  I  haven’t  any  more  control  over  her,  than  if  I 
had  just  been  someone  she’d  met  some  place  and  forgot  the 
name.  She’s  going  around  with  a  young  spendthrift,  club  hero 
and  man  about  town  that  hasn’t  a  good  thing  to  his  credit  but 
his  looks.  He’s  a  wastrel,  a  no  good,  a  young  fool  with  more 
money  than  sense.  He’s  an  oily,  polished  little  snake.  He’s 
a — a — a,”  the  “old  man”  spluttered  as  he  tried  to  think  of 
words  that  would  picture  the  young  man  in  his  mind. 

Norton  grinned  and  leaned  forward.  The  “old  man”  was 
beginning  to  act  the  way  that  he  had  expected  when  he  first 
entered  the  sanctum.  Norton  was  pleased  to  think  that  the 
“old  man’s”  wrath  was  turned  against  someone  else. 

“Tut-tut,  Mr.  Biltmore,  he  can’t  be  that  bad  if  your  daughter 
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picked  him.”  Norton  meant  to  be  consoling,  but  he  only  added 
to  the  other’s  fury. 

“Tut-tut!  Tut-tut!  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean  Tut-tut!  I  know 
what  he  is.  And  my  daughter  is  a — a — a  .  .  .  well,  what 
would  you  call  your  daughter  Norton,  for  picking  a  lily-livered, 
pink-tea  drinking  idiot  like  that  for  a  playmate?” 

Norton  looked  half  humorous,  mischievously  so,  “Well,  I 
might  say  she  was  a  trollop,  a  hare-brained  trollop.” 

The  “old  man”  exploded,  but  this  time  he  wasn’t  thinking 
of  his  pink-tea  drinker.  “Norton,  did  you  call  my  daughter 
a  hare-brained  trollop?” 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  holding  himself  in  with  a  great 
effort.  He  gripped  the  arms  of  the  chair,  his  pince-nez  dangled 
from  their  heavy  black  ribbon  and  rapped  against  the  desk 
as  he  leaned  forward. 

“Did  you  call  my  daughter  a — a — a  hare-brained  trollop?” 
he  repeated. 

Norton’s  smile  faded.  An  angry  flush  began  to  creep  over 
his  face. 

“No,  I  didn’t  call  your  daughter  a  hare-brained  trollop.  I 
called  my  daughter  a  hare-brained  trollop.” 

Biltmore  relaxed.  “Your  daughter,  have  you  a  daughter?” 
Norton  was  still  angry.  His  reply  had  a  curtness  about  it  that 
betrayed  his  feeling. 

“No,  I  haven’t  a  daughter,  Mr.  Biltmore.  You  asked  me 
what  I  might  call  my  daughter,  if  I  had  one,  and  I  told  you 
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that  I  might  call  her  a  hare-brained  trollop.”  Norton’s  voice 
began  to  rise.  “And  if  I  had  one,  which  I  haven’t,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  she  was  as  foolish  as  you  claim  your  daughter  is, 
I  might  call  her  a  hare-brained  trollop.  What’s  more,  I’m  an 
editor  and  not  an  advisor  to  the  love-lorn  or  a  nurse  maid  for 
publishers’  daughters  that  want  to  go  with  plush-bellied  play 
boys.” 

Norton  finished  in  a  shout.  He  had  risen  from  his  chair 
and  now  after  delivering  himself  of  his  burden  turned  angrily 
toward  the  door. 

The  door  was  half  open  when  the  old  man  shouted  to  him. 
Norton  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  desk  which  the  “old  man” 
was  beating  with  his  fist  in  uncontrolled  laughter. 

“Come  back  here,  Norton,  come  back  here,  I  say.”  The 
command  in  the  “old  man’s”  voice  made  Norton  close  the  door, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.  The  old  man  was  still  laughing. 
When  Norton  got  back  to  the  desk,  however,  the  “old  man” 
became  serious. 

“You’re  the  man,  Norton.  By  God,  but  you  have  a  temper. 
Here,  have  a  cigar.”  He  flipped  open  the  cigar  box  and  pushed 
it  toward  Norton. 

The  “old  man”  and  Norton  spoke  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  end  the  “old  man”  got  up. 

“That’s  the  story,  Norton,”  he  said.  “If  you  do  it,  it  means 
a  month’s  vacation  in  Florida  with  pay.  Are  you  on?” 

Norton  had  risen  with  the  “old  man.”  A  smile  broke  over 
his  face  and  smoothed  the  sharpness  of  his  clear  cut  features. 
He  took  the  hand  that  the  “old  man”  held  out. 
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“It’s  a  go,  but  I  won’t  guarantee  anything,”  he  laughed. 
“Just  one  last  word  of  advice,  my  boy,”  the  “old  man”  was 
evidently  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  interview,  “just 
one  last  word,  my  boy.  Don’t  let  her  get  you,  and  be  a  wolf.” 

*  *  *  * 

Norton  paid  the  cabbie  and  turned  toward  the  imposing 
front  of  the  large  house.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
ever  batted  in  the  Park  Avenue  League,  he  thought,  as  he  passed 
under  the  arch  of  the  high-grilled  gates  and  mounted  the 
smooth  white-marbled  steps  to  the  house.  It  had  been  two 
years  since  he  had  played  the  social  lion  at  sorority  parties. 
But  it  was  going  to  be  amusing.  He’d  get  a  good  story  out 
of  it,  if  nothing  else.  He  had  seen  the  “old  man’s”  daughter 
a  few  times  when  she  had  come  down  to  the  office  to  drive 
her  father  home.  She  didn’t  seem  to  be  the  kind  that  would 
take  to  a  pink  tea-drinking  snake-in-the-grass.  Norton  chuckled 
to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  “old  man’s”  adjectives.  The 
maid  took  his  coat  and  started  down  the  long  hall  with  his 
card.  Norton  called  to  her.  She  stopped  and  looked  back 
questioningly.  Norton  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  walked 
slowly  with  great  pains,  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise. 

“I  believe  there  is  some  sort  of  a  debate  going  on,”  he 
observed  in  a  subdued  voice. 

“It’s  always  like  that,”  the  maid  replied.  Norton  passed 
her  a  bill  and  took  the  card  from  her  extended  hand. 

“Not  always,”  he  answered,  “I’m  the  subject  of  discussion 
tonight.  I’ll  introduce  myself.” 

The  maid  started  to  protest. 
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“Don’t  worry/’  Norton  whispered,  “I’ll  fix  things  with  the 
‘old  man’.” 

The  maid  looked  doubtful,  but  fingering  the  bill  she  turned 
and  left  Norton  standing  in  the  hall. 

Norton  tip-toed  to  the  door  that  the  maid  had  been  about 
to  open.  The  sound  of  voices  was  louder  and  he  could  hear 
the  argument  that  had  first  caught  his  attention.  A  young, 
firm,  feminine  voice  was  speaking  with  much  anger. 

“Am  I  to  play  the  gracious  host  to  every  young  pen-pusher 
that  writes  a  story  for  you?  I  promised  Reggie  I’d  go  to  the 
League  Dance  with  him,  and  I’m  going.” 

“Reggie,  Reggie,”  Norton  recognized  the  “old  man’s”  habit 
of  repeating  words  when  he  was  angered. 

“Reggie,”  the  “old  man”  continued,  “if  I  had  a  dog  I 
wouldn’t  call  it  Reggie.” 

“No,”  came  back  the  reply,  “and  if  I  had  a  two-toed  sloth 
with  thick-shelled  glasses  and  a  pipe,  I  wouldn’t  call  him 
Norton.” 

Norton  smiled  to  himself,  and  deciding  that  the  opportune 
moment  had  come,  pushed  open  the  door. 

“Hello,”  he  greeted  them,  “did  I  hear  my  name  taken  in 
vain?” 

Two  faces  turned  toward  the  door  with  surprise  written  in 
every  line.  That  of  the  girl,  who  had  been  halted  in  her  walk 
up  and  down  before  the  deep  chair  of  the  “old  man”  gave  way 
to  embarrassment  as  a  slow  flush  began  to  creep  over  her  oval 
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features  to  take  root  in  the  dark  hair  that  was  thrown  back 
from  her  forehead  in  seeming  carelessness,  giving  the  effect 
of  abandoned  beauty.  Norton  considered  this  and  concluded 
that  some  beautician  had  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
cause  so  startlingly  pretty  an  effect. 

“Norton,  my  boy,”  the  “old  man”  was  the  first  to  recover, 
“how  the  devil  did  you  get  in  here  like  this?” 

He  was  apparently  glad  that  someone  had  come  to  rescue 
him  from  the  argument. 

“This  is  my  daughter,  Muriel,”  he  continued  waving  a  hand 
toward  the  girl  who  had  remained  standing  as  he  had  first 
seen  her. 

“I  thought  possibly  that  it  was  your  wife  the  way  you  were 
cooing  to  each  other.” 

Norton’s  tone  was  flippant  as  he  turned  to  acknowledge  the 
introduction. 

The  girl  had  collected  herself.  Turning  to  her  father,  with 
no  more  than  a  cursory  glance  toward  Norton,  she  said,  “He 
hasn’t  got  glasses,  father,  but  perhaps  he  needs  manners  more.” 

Norton  flushed.  The  “old  man”  seemed  expectant.  He 
turned  to  Norton.  “We’ve  just  been  speaking  about  you, 
Norton.  Muriel  hasn’t  been  going  out  lately  and  I  suggested 
that  she  and  you  take  in  the  League  Dance  at  the  Club.” 

He  glanced  at  his  daughter  as  he  spoke.  Her  eyes  flashed 
at  her  father.  She  and  Norton  both  started  to  speak.  They 
both  stopped  and  looked  at  each  other.  With  a  mock  bow, 
the  young  man  yielded  to  her.  “I  merely  wanted  to  say  that 
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father  knows  that  I  already  have  an  engagement.  I  know 
that  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Norton.”  Norton  smiled.  “I  do 
indeed,  Miss  Biltmore.  You  see  I  was  just  about  to  say  that 
I  was  going  to  the  Country  Club  to  meet  some  friends.  It 
would  be  rather  difficult  dancing  with  a  two-toed  sloth.” 

Muriel  looked  a  little  nettled.  “I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  “but 
father  makes  me  say  the  most  dreadful  things.” 

Norton  laughed.  “After  all,  you  are  partly  right.  I  have 
got  a  pipe.” 

She  laughed.  Peculiar  laugh,  thought  Norton,  as  he  looked 
at  her  with  greater  interest.  He  laughed  with  her.  He  glanced 
out  of  the  side  of  his  eye  at  the  big  chair.  The  “old  man” 
was  scowling. 

“You’ll  excuse  us,  Muriel,  Norton  and  I  have  something  to 
discuss.” 

She  turned  when  she  reached  the  door.  “Perhaps  I  shall 
see  you  at  the  Club.”  She  was  looking  at  Norton.  As  soon 
as  she  had  gone,  the  old  man  rose  from  his  chair.  “Fine  work, 
Norton,”  he  spoke  sarcastically.  “Fine  work — ”  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  Norton  searchingly. 

Norton  was  still  gazing  at  the  door  that  had  just  closed. 
“Norton!”  the  old  man  shouted. 

Norton  started.  “Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Biltmore.  Peculiar  door, 
that.”  “Door  my  eye,  Norton — ”  The  old  man  began  to 
laugh.  “By  God,  I  believe  your  in — ”  The  old  man  began 
to  laugh.  “Norton,  the  office  cynic,  the  misogynist,  the  wise- 
cracker.” 
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The  old  man  roared  with  laughter.  Norton  looked  at  him 
in  amazement. 

“Haven’t  you  got  a  blood  vessel  you  might  burst,  Mr.  Bilt- 
more?  Do  be  careful.”  His  tone  was  mock  solicitous. 

It  acted  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  “old  man.”  “Bust? 
Bust.  Norton — I  got  a  good  chin  within  reach  that  I’d  like 
to  bust.  You  were  to  come  here  to  keep  Muriel  away  from 
that  Reggie.  You  came  and  that  bitter  tongue  of  yours  dropped 
like  a  lily  without  water.  She’s  off  again  with  that — that — 
scoundrel  tonight.” 

Norton  was  half  way  to  the  door. 

“Right  you  are,  Mr.  Biltmore,”  he  called  back,  “but  the 
night  isn’t  over  yet. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Biltmore  poked  at  his  grapefruit.  He  was  evidently 
worried.  After  another  half-hearted  jab  at  the  fruit  he  pushed 
it  away  from  him.  The  maid  was  efficiently  prompt.  She 
removed  the  bothersome  dish. 

“Eh-h,  Nora?”  It  was  his  usual  introduction  to  a  question. 
“You  say  that  Muriel  didn’t  come  home  at  all  last  night.” 

“No  sir.  She  did  come  home.  Somehow  I  couldn’t  sleep, 
what  with  thinking  about  her.  I  never  get  to  sleep  until  she 
is  home,  sir.  I’ve  been  worried  with  the  way  she  has  been 
going  lately.” 

“Did  you  say  that  you  have  been  worried?  My  God,  Nora, 
you  say  about  her  coming  in.  She  hasn’t  slept  in  her  bed  at  all.” 

“Yes  sir,  she  came  home  and  I  could  hear  her  rummaging 
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around  her  room.  Well,  she  was  in  there  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then,  in  a  little  while  I  heard  the  door  close  downstairs. 
Do  you  think  she  has  run  away,  sir,  after  that  argument  you 
had  last  night?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think — I  don’t  know  what  to  think.” 
The  “old  man”  pushed  back  his  chair. 

“But  you  haven’t  had  anything  to  eat,  sir.” 

The  “old  man”  got  up.  “Never  mind  that,  Nora.  I’m  going 
down  to  the  office  to  see  that  young  snipe  Norton.  A  lot 
of  good  the  little  fool  was.” 

When  the  “old  man”  reached  the  office,  he  immediately  went 
into  Norton’s  room.  He  was  out  again  in  an  instant. 

“Where’s  Norton?”  he  demanded  of  the  young  stenographer 
who  had  just  finished  her  morning  primping. 

She  felt  that  she  had  been  caught.  The  “old  man’s”  tone 
was  not  at  all  pleasant. 

“He  hasn’t  come  in  yet,  Mr.  Biltmore.” 

“Not  in  yet.  Now  I  wonder — .”  His  spoken  thought  trailed 
into  a  mumble.  He  started  slowly  for  his  own  office.  In  the 
office  he  listlessly  threw  his  coat  and  hat  into  a  chair  and 
slumped  into  his  favorite  place  behind  the  desk.  Suddenly  he 
straightened  and  pressed  a  button  beside  him.  The  secretary 
came  in. 

“No  sir,  Mr.  Reginald  hasn’t  been  home  all  evening,”  the 
voice  told  him  when  the  connection  had  been  made. 

Once  more  the  “old  man”  summoned  the  secretary.  “Get 
me  Norton’s  apartment.” 
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The  result  was  the  same.  The  voice  told  him  that  Mr. 
Norton  was  not  home. 

“Did  he  come  home  at  all  last  night?”  The  “old  man’s” 
voice  sounded  anxious. 

“Yes  sir,”  came  the  muffled  reply.  “He  came  home  early 
this  morning  but  he  went  off  again.” 

“Did  he  say  where  he  was  going?” 

“No  sir,  he  just  threw  some  clothes  into  a  Gladstone  and 
left.  He  was  muttering  something  about  a  vacation.” 

“Then  you  have  no  idea  where  he  went?” 

“No.”  The  “old  man”  hung  up.  He  reached  for  the  paper 
knife.  Mechanically  he  began  to  open  the  mail.  One  after 
the  other  he  read  the  letters  piled  on  his  desk. 

The  door  opened  and  the  secretary  came  in.  The  “old  man” 
spoke  without  looking  up.  “I  don’t  care  to  go  over  any  papers 
this  morning,  Miss  Batcheller.” 

But  Miss  Batcheller  came  over  to  the  desk  and  handed  him 
a  yellow  envelope.  “A  night  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Biltmore.  It 
just  came.” 

The  “old  man”  looked  up  and  almost  snatched  the  letter 
from  her  hand.  He  ripped  it  open.  The  secretary  stood  with 
her  hand  out  gazing  at  the  “old  man.” 

His  face  was  a  symphony  of  emotions  as  his  head  moved 
from  side  to  side  with  the  words  on  the  yellow  sheet  in  his 
hand.  He  finished  the  letter  and  swore  softly.  He  looked 
up  and  noticed  Miss  Batcheller.  “Sorry,  Miss  Batcheller.” 
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“Oh!  I  hope  it  isn’t  bad  news,  sir.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I’ve  just  got  me  a 
new — here,  read  it.”  He  held  the  sheet  out  to  her. 

She  read  the  letter.  When  she  finished  her  mouth  formed 
a  small  circle  as  she  breathed  her  amazement. 

“Not  Mr.  Norton?”  she  asked. 

“None  other,”  the  old  man  retorted.  “Here,”  he  continued, 
“read  that  last  part  to  me  again.” 

“Where  it  says,  ‘Please  inform  Reggie’s  nurse-maid  where 
to  find  him’?” 

“No,  no,  the  postscript.” 

“It  says,  ‘P.S.  Please  send  money  for  the  vacation.  Mrs. 
Norton  says  we  will  need  it.’  Then  there  is  a  P.P.S.  ‘I  was  a 
wolf,  but  it  didn’t  help  any.  She  got  me  just  the  same.  Hope 
you  are  not  obfuscated,  papa.’  ” 

The  “old  man”  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  “What  does 
‘obfuscated’  mean,  Miss  Batcheller?” 

“I  think  it  means  something  about  getting  flustered.”  The 
old  man  began  to  laugh  to  himself.  Miss  Batcheller  started 
to  leave.  She  got  to  the  door. 

“Oh!  Miss  Batcheller,”  he  called,  “never  give  advice  to 
young  people.” 

Miss  Batcheller  slammed  the  door  behind  her.  “Hmph! — 
young  people,”  she  muttered.  “What  does  he  think  I  am — an 
old — an  old — trollop?” 
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HUMORESQUE 


How  to  Be  Smart,  in  Five  Easy  Lessons 


Vv  HENEVER  the  cares  and  worries 
of  this  complex  world  begin  to  crowd  me,  when  the  baffled 
sighs  of  myself  and  countless  others  are  ringing  in  my  ears, 
it  is  then  that  I  slip  sadly  into  a  burnt-orange  smoking 
jacket  and  sink  back  in  secluded  Morris  Chair  with  the  latest 
copy  of  Vogue.  No  sooner  do  I  get  settled  when  the  news 
spreads  through  the  house,  “He’s  reading  Vogue l”  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  begin  to  walk  around  on  tip-toe,  and  con¬ 
versation  is  carried  on  in  hushed  tones.  All  vacuum-cleaning 
is  called  off  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  word  is  sent  down 
cellar  to  the  janitor  to  shake  the  furnace  a  little  more  quietly. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  have  to  know  everything 
(you  find  them  in  every  classroom — three  or  four  pests, 
always  raising  their  hands  to  ask  questions)  we  might  as  well 
explain  once  and  for  all  that  the  word  “Vogue”  means  “style” 
or  “fashion.”  It  comes  from  the  French  word,  “Vogue” 
which,  in  the  figurative  sense,  means  “style”  or  “fashion,” 
but  in  the  actual  sense  means  “rowing  a  boat.”  Originally, 
it  comes  from  the  French  verb  “Voguer”  meaning  “to  row,” 
“to  sail”  or  “to  cruise.”  The  expression  “Vogue  la  Galere!” 
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or 


(Row  the  Boat!)  means  in  English  “Come  What  May!” 
“Give  the  Cat  Another  Goldfish!”  all  of  which  brings  us  right 
back  where  we  started  from.  “Vogue,”  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  used  here,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Frank  Vogue,  the 
first  man  in  Detroit  to  own  a  Frigidaire,  and  a  remarkable 
man  in  his  own  right,  because  he  makes  a  great  deal  of  money 
every  year  buying  things  that  no  one  wants  and  selling  them 
at  a  profit. 

The  Vogue  that  I  am  referring  to  is  a  ladies’  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  twice  a  month  by  Conde  Nast,  in  Greenwich,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  with  editorial  offices  in  the  Graybar  Building,  New 
York.  In  addition  to  the  American  Vogue,  there  is  a  British 
Vogue  and  a  French  Vogue,  but  I  don’t  feel  equal  to  going 
into  that  now,  and  I  don’t  imagine  you  do.  What  with  nice 
old  ladies  in  New  Jersey  writing  letters  suggesting  that  Greta 
Garbo  would  make  a  lovely  bride  for  the  new  king  Edward 
VIII,  and  with  the  United  States  women’s  squash  team  invad¬ 
ing  Europe,  international  relations  must  be  strained  enough. 
Who  are  we  to  start  a  controversy  that  might  not  end  until 
all  the  magazine  readers  on  both  continents  are  snarling  at 
each  other  with  bared  teeth? 

The  American  Vogue  is  a  lively  little  magazine,  in  a  femin¬ 
ine  way.  Reading  it,  you  get  the  idea  that  the  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  bright-eyed  girls  who  were  all  on  the  dean’s  list  at 
Vassar  in  1932,  attended  all  the  proms,  teas,  and  style  shows, 
took  a  few  trips  down  to  New  York  between  classes  to  see 
the  new  plays  each  week,  and  still  managed  to  work  in  a  few 
hard  sets  of  tennis  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  idle  speculation.  You  and  I  have  no 
idea  of  what  really  goes  on  up  there  in  that  office  in  the  Gray- 
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bar  Building.  The  editor  is  supposed  to  be  a  woman  named 
Edna  Woolman  Chase,  but  I’ve  asked  a  few  people  named 
Chase  about  her,  and  they  say  that  the  only  Edna  Chase  they 
know  is  running  a  hairdressing  parlor  in  Waverley,  and  making 
good  money  too.  They  say  she  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  magazines,  except  to  read  them  occasionally. 

The  thing  about  Vogue ,  though,  that  leaves  me  paralyzed 
around  the  neck  and  shoulders  and  speechless  with  admira¬ 
tion,  is  the  tremendous  task  that  they  have  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  it.  The  staff  does  not  merely  keep  its  thousands  of  women 
readers  informed  about  the  latest  new  dresses  and  hats.  Their 
business  is  far  more  spiritual;  they  teach  the  ordinary  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  to  be  smart,  smart ,  SMART.  And  if  you  were 
an  old  Vogue  reader  like  myself  you  would  be  sensitive  enough 
to  realize  that  dress  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the 
achievement  of  smartness. 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  feminine  smartness  is  con¬ 
tinual  and  everlasting  change.  The  editors  of  Vogue  have 
been  in  the  game  too  long  not  to  know  that  once  you  let  a 
woman  get  into  a  monotonous  mental  rut,  her  smartness  goes 
out  the  window.  So  the  biggest  job  that  Vogue  has  on  its 
hands  is  to  keep  things  stirred  up  continually.  They  do  this 
by  issuing  every  six  months  a  set  of  laws,  usually  just  the 
opposite  of  the  laws  they  had  decreed  six  months  before.  In 
the  February  15  issue  the  rules  for  the  first  half  of  1936  were 
published.  By  this  time,  no  doubt,  every  conscientious  woman 
in  the  United  States  has  them  committed  to  memory: 

Climb  out  of  old  grooves;  stop  panning  the  Administration;  change 
your  restaurant;  switch  from  Martinis  to  milk  (or  milk  to  Martinis.) 
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Sacrifice  Broadway  once  for  the  Russian  or  Yiddish  theatre. 

Try  Wax  white  shadow  on  your  lids;  green  mascara  on  your  lashes. 

Remake  your  mouth,  and  swear  off  some  of  the  tinny  old  words  that 
fall  from  it — “definitely”  and  “tops”  among  others. 

Stick  your  hands  in  mauve,  dusty  pink,  dusty  blue,  carrot,  or  copper- 
coloured  gloves. 

Play  hearts  or  rummy  instead  of  bridge. 

Pencil  a  small  rtv”  at  your  eye-corners  and  see  what  it  does  to  your 
profile. 

Well,  I  don’t  imagine  anything  within  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract  from  the  above  statements  will  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  one  way  or  another,  but  President  Roosevelt  ought  to 
be  pretty  darn  pleased  when  he  hears  that  it  isn’t  smart  to 
pan  his  administration  any  more.  There  is  no  telling  now, 
but  a  little  thing  like  that  might  be  enough  to  re-elect  him  in 
November.  The  green  mascara,  the  Russian  and  Yiddish 
theatres,  and  the  mauve,  dusty  pink,  dusty  blue,  carrot  and 
copper-coloured  gloves  I  think  we  can  pass  safely  over  for  the 
time  being,  but  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  proposal  to 
substitute  Hearts  and  Rummy  for  Bridge  meets  with  my 
heartfelt  approval.  When  people  mention  Contract  Bridge  I 
just  chuckle  absent-mindedly  and  change  the  subject,  and 
every  time  that  I  am  shanghaied  into  a  game  of  Auction 
Bridge,  I  have  to  be  reassured  that  it  is  “just  like  whist” 
before  I  will  even  pick  up  my  cards  reluctantly.  Hearts  and 
Rummy  are  also  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  but  the  new 
prominence  of  these  games  shows  that  there  is  still  hope  for 
us  Fish  and  Hi-Low  Jack  players. 

I  hadn’t  noticed  that  the  girls  were  saying  “Definitely”  and 
“Tops”  too  much  lately.  It  didn’t  bother  me  in  the  least; 
in  fact,  I  rather  liked  it.  I  met  one  girl  last  summer  who 
lisped  slightly,  and  whenever  she  tried  to  say  “Tops,”  it  was 
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something  to  hear — “Topth,”  or  a  sound  very  much  like  that, 
almost  impossible  to  reproduce  in  black  and  white.  It  got 
so  that  whenever  I  went  to  call  on  her,  I  would  bring  four 
or  five  other  people  along  just  to  sit  and  listen. 

There  is  certainly  food  for  thought  in  this  idea  of  Vogue’s 
about  penciling  a  “v”  at  the  corners  of  your  eyes  to  improve 
your  profile.  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  wouldn’t  be 
perfectly  all  right  for  us  boys  to  try  it  some  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  when  it  is  raining  too  hard  for  us  to  go  outside  and  play 

_ 

Duck  The  Rock  with  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  wtih  this,  however,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  right  that  I  warn  you  against  them.  First  of  all,  be  sure 
that  you  have  the  “v”  pointing  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
closed  end  is  pointing  toward  the  corner  of  your  eye  rather 
than  away  from  it,  instead  of  improving  your  profile,  it  will 
have  you  looking  like  George  Arliss  in  his  tramp  make-up. 
Also,  make  certain  that  you  are  alone  in  the  house,  because 
if  your  sister  comes  into  the  room  and  catches  you  fooling 
around  with  her  eye-brow  pencil,  you  are  liable  to  look  pretty 
silly.  Last,  but  not  least,  while  drawing  the  “v,”  be  careful 
not  to  stick  the  pencil  into  your  eye,  especially  if  it  has  a 
sharp  point. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Vogue  is  going  to  merge  with 
Vanity  Fair,  next  month.  The  staff  will  smile  bravely  and 
carry  on,  despite  the  new  departments  of  drama,  art,  travel 
and  cinema,  but  for  me  the  magazine  will  never  be  the  same. 
The  name  will  not  be  changed  (they  know  when  they  have 
a  good  thing)  although  someone  has  already  suggested  that 
if  they  want  to  put  both  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair  into  one 
word  they  could  try  Vague.  The  suggestion  was  meant  face- 


tiously,  but  on  a  second  thought  it  might  not  be  bad  at  all. 
Right  now  “Vague”  comes  from  the  French  word  “Vague” 
which,  in  the  actual  sense,  means  “indistinct”  or  “hazy,”  but 
give  the  staff  six  months  and  in  the  figurative  sense  it  will 
mean  “chic”  or  “smart.”  Originally  it  comes  from  the  French 
verb  “Vaguer,”  which  means  “to  wander,”  “to  range  about” 
or  “to  straggle.” 

Joseph  McCarthy 
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SACCHARINE  STRAIGHT 


White  Horses 

Concerning  The  White  Horses  of  Vienna,  and  Other  Stories 
by  Kay  Boyle,  the  critics  had  a  great  many  things  to  say, 
but  everything  could  be  easily  boiled  down  (no  pun  intended) 
into  two  opinions.  The  first  was  that  Miss  Boyle  takes  an 
exaggerated  interest  in  people  who  are  mentally  unsound,  and 
the  second  was  that  Miss  Boyle’s  writing,  despite  her  style 
perfection,  is  lacking  in  depth.  After  reading  the  book  we 
were  inclined  to  agree  with  the  first  allegation.  Every  good 
imaginative  writer  must  be  tempted  soonor  or  later  by  the 
abnormal,  but  there  are  too  many  moderns  who  fail  to  realize 
that  over-indulgence  in  this  direction,  unless  they  are  Poes 
or  Dostoievskies,  will  only  hinder  their  literary  progress.  To 
name  one  American,  William  Faulkner  is  a  promising  young 
author  who  has  wasted  too  much  effort  putting  outlandish 
characters  between  book  covers.  He  would  find  it  far  more 
difficult,  and  in  the  end  more  beneficial,  to  write  about  nor¬ 
mal  life.  In  Miss  Boyle’s  case,  this  inquisitive  and  somewhat 
obstinate  taste  for  the  abnormal,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  barrier 
preventing  her  ascension  to  the  place  in  contemporary  letters 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Katherine  Mansfield. 
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About  the  hollowness  of  Kay  Boyle’s  work,  we  would  not 
be  so  quick  to  pass  judgment.  To  many  readers,  the  stories 
in  The  White  Horses  of  Vienna  will  fail  “to  make  sense,” 
but,  in  most  cases  this  will  be  the  fault  of  the  reader  rather 
than  the  writer.  In  a  short  story,  most  people  expect  two 
or  three  characters  and  a  situation,  or  a  pattern  action.  But, 
often,  as  Miss  Boyle  does  here,  an  author  attempts  a  pure 
picture  of  a  person,  with  no  action,  and  the  story  is  imme¬ 
diately  branded  as  deficient,  by  the  reader  who  is  dissatisfied 
because  he  has  sought  something  in  the  narrative  that  was 
not  intended  to  be  there.  Discerning  readers  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  what  Miss  Boyle  is  trying  to  do,  and  who  take  these 
stories  on  their  face  value,  will  find  them  not  shallow,  but 
penetrating,  and  profound. 

Miss  Boyle’s  style  is  rhythmical,  simple  and  moving.  Most 
of  the  pieces  are  laid  against  the  rich  background  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  and  the  ones  that  impressed  us  the  most 
were  the  stories  of  grown-ups,  written  from  a  children’s  point 
of  view,  particularly  a  story  of  a  colored  nursemaid.  The  title 
story,  about  a  persecuted  Nazi  doctor  in  Austria,  won  the 
O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  for  the  best  short  story  of  1935. 
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(Continued  from  Page  153) 

erably,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
various  opinions  regarding  the  excellence 
of  the  stories  that  were  submitted.  But 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  were  based  on 
a  mutual  agreement  that  the  qualities  of 
the  short  story  should  be  conciseness  of 
general  construction,  lucidity  of  style, 
vivid  delineation  of  character,  and  imagin¬ 
ation.  The  latter  quality  does  not  mean 
merely  cleverness  of  plot  formation,  but 
also  includes  the  successful  creation  of 
realistic  incidents  and  of  a  genuine  mood. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  “There’s  a 
Marriage  at  Mara”  by  T.  A.  Sullivan  and 
“Be  A  Wolf”  by  Paul  F.  Burns  possessed 
the  aforesaid  qualities  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  dozen  or  so  short  stories  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  contest.  Accordingly,  the 
first  prize  of  ten  dollars  goes  to  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan,  and  to  Mr.  Burns  the  copy  of  “The 
Best  Stories  of  1935.” 

The  editors  trust  that  they  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  if  they  whisper  that  they 
were  a  bit  disappointed  at  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  manuscripts  received  in  the  contest. 
We  have  been  trying  to  think  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  possible  reasons  for  the  paucity,  so  as 
not  to  be  too  shocked  by  our  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

' 

Possibly  it  was  because  the  time  alloted 
for  the  contest  partially  conflicted  with  the 
mid-year  examinations  and  with  Junior 
week.  Again,  the  uncommonly  cold 
weather  may  have  kept  many  people  too 
preoccupied  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
the  flesh  to  allow  intellectual  labor.  And 
then  of  course  there  are  the  winter  sports. 
Lake  Placid,  Canaan,  Franconia  Notch, 
and  the  Berkshires  probably  called  in  the 
winter  air  too  shrilly  to  be  denied. 

Boston  College  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  a  stronghold  of  Catholic  culture.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
reason  only  a  handful  of  manuscripts  were 
submitted  in  a  prize  writing  contest  was 
that  out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
students  only  a  handful  can  write. 
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